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The  Planter's  Guide  ;  or  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  host 
Method  of  giving  immediate  Effect  to  Wood^  by  the 
removal  of  large  Trees  and  Underwood ;  being  an 
attempt  to  place  the  Art,  and  that  of  general  Arbori¬ 
culture  on  jdiytological  and  fixed  principles.  By  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  Bart.  Second  Edition  ;  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged.  Edinburgh  and  London.  John 
Murray.  1828. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  early 
in  the  year  1828,  and  was  sold  in  three  months.  A  se¬ 
cond  edition^was  published  last  December,  and  is  already 
nearly  all  sold  off,  so  that  a  third  is  likely  to  be  called 
for  ere  long.  Besides  the  elaborate  and  highly  com¬ 
mendatory  reviews  of  the  ‘‘  Planter’s  Guide,”  which  | 
have  appeared  in  most  of  the  scientific  and  agricultural  | 
journals,  it  has  been  also  introduced  to  more  general  i 
notice  by  very  able  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  the  former  of  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  latter  by  Professor 
Wilson.  It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  in  us,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  offer  any  observations  on  a  work  now  so  very 
widely  known  and  esteemed.  The  improvements,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  present  edition  are  of  that  nature  which  give  ! 
it  several  new  features,  and  in  particular,  greatly  extend  j 
its  applicability  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  planter. 
Besides,  there  is  one  view  of  the  subject  which  has  not 
been  insisted  on  by  any  previous  reviewer  so  strongly  as 
we  conceive  the  author  would  wish,  and  which  appears 
to  us  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  our  directing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  in  an  especial  manner. 
We  allude  not  to  the  mere  practical  and  mechanical 
*  discoveries,  which  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  has  made  in  the  art  of  giving  immediate  effect 
to  wood,  but  to  the  far  higher  and  more  philosophical 
ground  he  has  taken,  in  applying  to  the  science  of  ar¬ 
boriculture,  physiological  and  chemical  principles.  We 
touch  upon  this  point  the  more  willingly,  because  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  with  all  his  phytological  knowledge,  has 
carefully  avoided  any  thing  like  the  dry  technicalities 
of  abstract  science,  or  the  quackery  and  affectation  which 
aim  more  at  a  display  of  individual  acquirements,  (often 
sufficiently  superficial,)  than  the  imparting  of  useful 
information  to  others.  He  writes  in  a  clear  and  popu¬ 
lar  style,  and,  scientific  as  he  is,  he  steadily  keeps  his 
main  object  in  view  from  beginning  to  end  ;  which  is  by  a 
process  of  inductive  reasoning,  founded  on  the  facts  he 
elicits  as  he  proceeds,  to  show,  that  the  transplanting  of 
l^ge  trees,  the  yi^av^^vov  fxera<puT6vnv,  is  not  an  impos¬ 
sible  task,  but  a  very  practicable  labour,  and  that  coun- 
^  gentlemen  may,  whenever  they  please,  and  at  a  mo- 
®*pcnse,  scatter  them  about  their  parks,  though 
the  subjects  transplanted  be  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  j 
tK  i  '*  ^  little  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  | 

c  libraries  of  books  which  have  been  written  in  this 


and  other  countries  on  the  culture  of  wood,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  till  now  to  teach  planting  on  scientific 
principles,  or  any  principles  at  all ;  whilst  chemistry  and 
physiology  have,  in  modern  hands,  rendered  the  sister 
department  of  agriculture  a  new  art.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  low  state  of  arboricultural  knowledge 
all  over  the  country,  from  the  fact,  that  only  a  short 
time  ago,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Withers — an  attor¬ 
ney  at  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  possessed  of  only  a  few 
acres  of  ground, — not  only  imposed  the  most  absurd 
theories  on  the  public,  but  actually  frightened  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by  threatening  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  This  could  never  have  been  the 
case  had  science  been  properly  directed  to  the  subject  of 
planting,  and  those  principles  established,  which,  being 
founded  on  an  attentive  examination  of  natural  facts,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  sophistry 
to  controvert.  But  the  truth  is,  that  from  the  days  of 
the  Romans  under  Nero  and  Vespasian,  the  art  has  sus¬ 
tained  no  great  alteration  or  improvement  The  phy¬ 
siological  properties  and  anatomy  of  trees  having  been 
totally  disregarded  by  planters,  their  culture  and  ma¬ 
nagement  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a  se¬ 
condary  branch  of  Horticulture,  and  the  art  of  trans¬ 
planting,  in  particular,  or  of  giving  immediate  effect  to 
wood,  has  continued  as  much  a  matter  of  mere  physical 
force  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  or  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  both  of  whom  squander¬ 
ed  immense  sums  in  disfiguring  and  tearing  up  by  the 
roots,  trees  which  were  never  destined  to  be  restored  to  ; 
the  beauty  and  vigour  of  which  they  were  thus  rudely 
deprived. 

In  all  countries  trees  are  probably  the  most  important 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  civilized  man ; 
but  in  Great  Britain,  whose  very  existence  as  a  power¬ 
ful  and  independent  nation  is  believed  to  depend  upon 
her  navy,  they  acquire  a  double  value,  and  are  deser¬ 
ving  of  double  attention.  Were  it  only  a  question  re¬ 
garding  the  raising  of  the  best  oak,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  vital  importance,  and  felt  to  be  more 
or  less  interesting  by  every  British  landowner-  But  tlie 
subject  is  one  of  still  wider  range,  and  in  some  shape 
or  other  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  who  have  ever 
rejoiced  in  the  green  luxuriance  of  nature.  Trees  not 
only  furnish  the  material  on  which  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  elegant  arts  depend  for  their  very  existence, 
but  of  all  the  ornaments  which  give  variety  and  beauty 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  are  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous.  They  are  associated  with  all  that  is  holy  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  with  much  that  is  tender  and  endearing  in  our 
mellowed  recollections  of  the  past.  There  is  perhaps 
no  inanimate  object  to  which  we  may  become  so  much 
attached  as  to  a  tree,  the  old  ancestral  tree,  that  seemed 
with  a  sort  of  silent  pleasure  to  shelter  the  home  of  our 
childhood,  and  under  whose  paternal  branches,  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  our  children’s  children,  may  yet  be  seen  to  sport 
for  many  a  summer  day.  Trees  are  mute  companions  that 
have  known  us  in  all  our  moods,  and  have  almost  shared 
them  with  us.  Beautiful  are  they  amidst  the  odours, 
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and  the  gentle  showers,  and  the  young  blossoms  of 
spring  ;  glorious  are  they  in  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  the 
blue-skied  summer,  with  the  wood-pigeons  and  many- 
coloured  birds  cooing  and  singing  unseen  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  their  umbrageous  boughs  ;  touching  are  they 
in  autumn,  and  hallowed  with  a  thousand  moral  mean- 
ings,  in  the  decaying  magniticence  of  their  rainbow  foli- 
age  ;  and  venerable,  ay,  and  beautiful,  are  they  in  win- 
ter,  bending  their  bare  branches  to  the  blast,  or  with  all 
their  twigs  and  sprays  stiff  and  motionless  as  coral,  in 
the  clear  frosty  air,  and  glittering  in  a  white  covering  of 
snow.  Trees  have  figured  both  in  public  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  life;  on  the  page  of  history,  and  in  the  unedited 
annals  of  the  heart.  Add  to  all  these  associations,  others 
arising  from  a  recollection  of  the  many  useful  and  beau-  i 
tiful  inventions  to  which  human  ingenuity  has  made 
timber  subservient,  and  see  it  in  particular  triumphing 
over  that  element  which  so  long  rolled  its  wide  waters 
in  despotic  loneliness  ;  and  we  may  at  length  be  able  to 
perceive,  in  its  proper  light,  the  value  of  a  work  that 
goes  far  to  dissipate  the  ignorance,  error,  and  confusion, 
that  have  so  long  prevailed  regarding  the  planting  and 
rearing  of  trees  ;  the  giving  immediate  effect  to  them  by 
j  assigning  them  the  most  tasteful  and  genial  situations  ; 
and  in  general  all  that  relates  to  arboriculture,  from  the 
minutest  details  of  execution,  to  the  most  extensive  re¬ 
sults  of  experience. 

In  many  of  the  shorter  reviews  which  have  appeared 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  have  been  sorry  to  see,  that 
the  praise,  though  encomiastic,  was  of  little  value,  be* 
cause  it  was  given  at  random,  and  without  a  due  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  done,  still  more 
for  the  science  than  for  the  practice  of  planting.  But 
we  are  afraid  that  of  many  reviewers  it  may  be  said, — 
laudant  quod  non  intelligunt.  In  the  present  case,  at 
least,  it  is  clear  that  from  a  want  of  phytological  infor¬ 
mation,  they  have  too  often  considered  planting,  like 
digging  or  ploughing,  a  mere  mechanical  art,  whilst, 
with  all  due  deference,  it  is  to  us  very  evident,  that  the 
author’s  chief  merit  consists  in  his  elevating  it  to  that 
rank  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the  sciences.  Let  us 
see  for  a  moment  what  are  his  own  words  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  recommend  the  following  passage  to  the  best 
attention  of  our  readers  : 

But  the  principles  on  which  it  is  established,  im¬ 
ply  a  far  wider  ran^e,  and  admit  of  a  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  application.  The  art  of  giving  immediate  effect  to 
wood  is  not  merdy  an  art  of  practice — it  is  founded  on 
vegetable  physiology  and  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and 
constitutes  one  branch  only  of  General  Planting, 

_ which  it  is  still  more  important  to  teach,  on  some 

principles  of  science.  To  carry  the  former  into  effect, 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  materials  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  are  necessary,  so  difficulties  are  found,  which  do 
not  occur  in  ordinary  planting,  and  by  doing  greater 
violence  to  nature,  it  requires  far  greater  dexterity,  as 
well  as  greater  science.  To  teach  the  art,  therefore,  of 
removing  large  trees,  is  to  teach,  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  that  of  General  Planting  on  Piiysiological 
principles,  which,  as  they  are  drawn  from  nature  her¬ 
self,  cannot  err,  and  accordingly  they  furnish  the  only 
Certain  means  of  accounting  for  its  failure,  or  teaching 
it  with  success.  He  who  can  raise  a  tree  from  the  seed 
to  the  state  of  valuable  timber,  whether  for  ornament  or 
use,  must  possess  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  woody  plants:  But  the  man  who  can  remove  trees  of 
considerable  age  and  magnitude  at  pleasure,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  possess  the  same  species  of  skill,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  a  much  superior  extent. 

On  a  subject  like  this,  which  is  wholly  new,  but 
not  the  less  interesting  to  the  British  planter,  1  would 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  and  indulgence  of  the 
reader.  It  is  not  more  than  three  score  years  since 
chemistry  and  natural  history  have  been  successfully 


cultivated  among  us,  and  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  arts.  The  ingenious  writings  and  interesting 
discoveries  of  Mr  Knight,  the  president  of  the  Horticul. 
tural  Society  of  London,  have  done  much  to  turn  the 
public  attention  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  as  important 
to  the  advancement  of  Horticulture.  The  late  very 
able  work  of  Mr  Keith,  on  Physiological  Botany,  has 
completely  systematized  the  science ;  it  has  tended  to 
correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  omissions,  of  former 
writers,  and  to  bring  forward,  in  one  luminous  view, 
both  his  own  discoveries  and  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope,  that  the  present  attempt  to 
bring  vegetable  physiology  into  notice,  by  applying  it 
to  the  practice  of  arboriculture,  may  not  be  less  success- 
i  ful  than  that  of  applying  chemistry  to  husbandry,  which, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  has  rendered  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  a  nexc  art  in  modern  hands.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  wood,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  point  of 
rank  and  importance,  certainly  stands  next  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  and,  in  point  of  attraction,  it  stands  a 
great  deal  higher,  from  the  delightful  effects  it  every 
where  produces  ;  whether  they  are  seen  in  the  deep  se¬ 
clusion  of  the  grove,  the  open  richness  of  the  park,  or 
the  endless  charms  of  woodland  scenery.  Since  the  la- 
dies  of  late  have  become  students  of  chemistry,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect,  that  they  will  be  ambitious  of  at¬ 
taining  proficiency  in  a  science,  so  much  more  akin  to 
their  own  pursuits;  and  that  country  gentlemen,  emu¬ 
lous  to  profit  by  so  illustrious  an  example,  will  not 
suffer  vegetable  physiology  to  be  any  longer  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  either  in  their  own  acquirements,  or  in  those  of 
their  gardeners,  their  foresters,  or  their  land-stewards. 
Thus  a  new  era  will  be  brought  about  in  British  arbori¬ 
culture,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  brought  about  before,  amidst  the 
advancement  of  the  other  arts.  And  thus  England, 
which,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  the  birth-place  and 
the  cradle  of  vegetable  physiology,  will  soon  give  lessons 
in  planting,  as  well  as  agriculture,  to  the  rest  of  Europe.” 
— p.  11—14. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  giving  all  the  aid  in  the  author’s 
power  to  this  desirable  consummation,  that  the  present 
work  has  been  written.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  Sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  followed  by  a  copious  supply  of  notes 
and  illustrations.  The  table  of  contents  is  very  full, 
and  comprises  a  distinct  analysis  of  the  whole  work, — 
a  plan,  we  think,  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  simiLr 
productions.  The  first  section  is  introductory  ;  show¬ 
ing  tlie  utility  and  importance  of  arboriculture,  and 
the  necessity  of  establishing  fixed  principles,  on  which 
alone  the  removal  of  wood  for  immediate  effect  can  be 
safely  conducted.  The  second  section  comprises  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  art,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present 
times;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  remo¬ 
ving  large  trees  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Ho¬ 
mans,  but  never  carried  into  effect  by  them  without  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  and  little  success  ;  and  that,  though  it 
made  some  progress  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  mo¬ 
dern  Europe,  it  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  art,  and  has,  consequentiv,  been  always  con¬ 
sidered  unfit  for  general  purposes,  limited  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  and  hazardous  and  uncertain  in  its  execution. 
The  thirds  fourth^  fifths  and  sixth  sections  arc  devote.! 
to  an  exposition  and  examination  of  the  scientific  prin- 
cij)les  of  arboriculture,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  dis¬ 
tinctly  point  out  how  chemistry  and  vegetable  physio- 
logy  may  be  applied  to  planting  of  all  sons,  as  well  as 
to  the  preparation  and  selection  of  all  sorts  of  soils. 
This  is  done,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  shall 
immediately  prove,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
disgusting  jargon,  which  no  practical  planter  could  un¬ 
derstand,  and  which  w'ould  have  rendered  the  book  a  ! 
dead  letter,  destined  speedily  to  have  gone  down —  | 

in  vicuni  vendeniem  thus  ct  odorcs.''^  Our  author  . 
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treats  the  subject  as  the  physician  treats  medicine  in  a 
work  destined  for  the  use  of  families.  The  experienced 
eye  discovers  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  lays  aside  the  pedantry  of  the  schools, 
and  makes  himself  at  once  intelligible  to  the  uninstruct¬ 
ed.  The  seventh^  eighth^  ninths  and  tenth  sections  in¬ 
troduce  us,  in  a  masterly  manner,  to  all  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  practice^  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the 
trees  for  removal,  the  taking  up  and  transportation  of 
them,  the  planting  them  in  their  new  situations,  and 
their  subsequent  treatment.  The  eleventh  and  last^ 
though,  to  the  planter,  not  the  least  interesting  section, 
shows,  on  incontrovertible  evidence,  at  how  very  mo¬ 
derate  an  expense  the  most  striking  effects  ever  produced 
by  wood  may  be  obtained.  Instead  of  its  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  out  from  £2  to  £15  on  the  removal  of  a  tree 
of  any  size,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
states  his  own  experience  to  be,  that  the  larger  trees  are 
commonly  removed  for  from  10s.  to  13s.  each,  taking 
the  distance  at  half  a  mile,  and  the  smaller  for  from  6s. 
to  8s.  As  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  finely 
engraved  plates,  which  accompany  the  volume,  place 
before  our  eyes  the  exact  effects  produced,  and  show  us 
how  economy  may  be  made  to  assort  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  landscape. 

Having  thus  briefly  gone  over  the  leading  features  of 
the  work,  our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  see  the  weight 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s  practice  is 
founded.  We  shall  illustrate  this  still  more  clearly,  by 
alluding  to  the  admirable  account  he  gives  of  the  vege¬ 
table  economy  of  trees  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  shows 
that  the  anatomy  of  trees,  and  the  constitution  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  plants  in  general,  may  be  considered  to  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  as  fixed  and  certain  laws  as  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  belong  to  animal  physiology.  His  disquisi¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  on  the  four  protecting  properties 
which  nature  invariably  gives  to  trees  in  open  exposures, 

is  worthy  every  attention.  These  properties  are _ 1st, 

Thickness  and  induration  of  bark ;  2dly,  Stoutness  and 
girth  of  stem  ;  3dly,  Numerousness  of  roots  and  fibres ; 
and,  4thly,  Extent,  balance,  and  closeness  of  branches. 
These  are  also  the  properties  which  should  be  always 
looked  for  in  trees  intended  for  removal.  If  the  reader 
will  peruse  attentively  the  following  quotation,  as  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  author’s  intimate  and  scientific  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  ramifications  of  his  subject,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  he  will  find  both  his  own  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge  increased,  and  his  respect  for  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
augmented : 


“  In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  great  value  of  a  proper  thickness  of  bark 
to  trees  intended  for  removal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  a  little  into  the  meafis  by  which  the  sap-vessels 
minister  to  the  sustenance  of  plants.  In  the  warmer 
latitudes,  the  sap  flows  in  certain  plants  during  the 
whole  year ;  but,  in  those  that  are  more  temperate,  the 
unctions  of^  vegetables  are  suspended,  or  nearly  so, 
unng  the  winter  season.  Early  in  the  spring,  however, 
u  begins  to  rise  in  woody  plants,  and  continues  to  as¬ 
cend  till  it  reach  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  This 
sap  18  absorbed  from  the  soil,  by  the  extremities  of  the 
Capillary  rootlets,  and  conveyed  upwards,  through  the 
Vessels  of  the  root,  to  the  trunk.  In  its  ascent,  it  rises 
n  y  through  the  wood  and  the  albunium,  in  tubes  of 
Various  sizes,  and  is  prepared  or  elaborated  by  the  leaves. 

lat  process,  according  to  some,  is  effected  by  means 
^  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  sap- 
^ssels,  and  still  more,  by  a  respiration,  perceptible  and 
in  the  leaves,  which  is  peculiar  to  plants, 
ether  woody  or  herbaceous,  and  by  the  action  of  the 

exhaV  •  ^  others,  it  is  rather  the 

resn*  leaves,  than  what  is  properly  their 

ptratory  functions,  that  affects  the  ascent  of  the  sap. 


When  this  has  taken  place,  the  sap  is  then  converted 
into  the  proper  juice,  or  what  has  been,  by  some,  called 
Cambium,  that  is,  juice  fitted  for  nutrition  ;  and  it  de¬ 
scends  by  the  returning  vessels  of  the  leaf  stalk,  and  the 
longitudinal  vessels  of  the  rind,  or  inner  bark.  Thus, 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  a  double  process,  the 
ascending  and  the  descending  ;  whereby  the  vessels  ter¬ 
minate  downwards  in  absorbents,  by  which  the  fluids  are 
received,  and  they  terminate  upwards  in  exhalents,  by 
which  those  fluids  are  discharged.  This  doctrine  of  the 
two  currents  of  sap  was  originally  struck  out  by  JMal- 
pighi  and  Grew  ;  but  the  first  who  showed  the  organs 
of  communication  between  the  two  currents  to  be  the 
leaves,  was  unquestionably  Darwin  ;  a  discovery,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  Knight  subsequently  extended  and 
confirmed,  and  traced  the  existence  of  the  circulation  of 
the  sap. 

“  During  the  descent  of  the  proper  juice,  it  further 
appears,  that  each  branch  is  nourished  by  the  juice  pre¬ 
pared  by  itself,  and  that  the  surplus,  beyond  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpose,  descends  from  the  junction  of 
the  branch  with  the  stem,  and  contributes  to  the  increase 
of  the  stem,  and  at  last  of  the  roots  which  originally  sup¬ 
plied  it.  The  descending  juice  is  the  efficient  and  proxi¬ 
mate  means  employed  by  nature,  for  the  support  and 
nourishment  of  every  part ;  therefore,  to  say  that  a  tree 
is  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  it  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  sap.  m  m  m  m  m 

“  From  this  cursory  account,  it  is  apparent  of  what 
vast  importance  it  is  to  the  planter,  to  maintain  the  sap, 
and  still  more  the  proper  vessels,  in  the  due  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  to  protect  them  from  external  in¬ 
jury,  of  which  cold  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest# 
For  this  purpose,  nature  has  wisely  provided  such  trees 
as  are  in  open  exposures,  with  a  thick  and  coarse  cover¬ 
ing  of  outer  bark,  which  forms  a  defence  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  inner  bark,  in  which  the  descending  or 
proper  vessels  are  situated. 

Further,  we  know  that  heat  is  necessary  to  cause 
vegetation  as  well  as  to  continue  it.  Hence  the  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  of  shelter,  in  close  woods  and  plantations,  in 
encouraging  growth  ;  all  trees,  during  infancy,  require 
a  considerable  proportion  of  warmth  to  make  them  shoot 
freely,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  the  striking  difference 
in  their  progress,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation  or  ex¬ 
posure.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  sheltered  trees  is, 
that  several  of  the  kinds,  most  delicate  and  tender  while 
young,  for  example,  the  oak,  are  found,  when  matured 
in  a  kindly  temperature,  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  resist 
the  elements,  and  set  their  greatest  fury  at  defiance. 

“  In  adverting  to  heat  as  essential  to  vegetation,  it  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  already  observed,  that 
the  epidermis  and  bark  of  trees  drawn  up  by  shelter 
are  usually  thin,  the  former  often  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  descending  vessels,  by  consequence,  as  they  lie 
under  it,  never  fail  to  suffer  severely,  on  being  exposed 
to  a  cold  atmosphere.  It  is  greatly  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  scantiness  of  roots  and  lateral  boughs, 
that  plantations  sustain  such  extensive  injury  on  being 
suddenly  thinned.  W^here  that  operation  is  performed 
in  a  gradual  manner,  it  gives  time  for  nature  to  prepare 
the  trees  for  the  change,  by  strengthening  the  coat  of 
bark,  and  likewise  by  multiplying  the  roots,  and  thick¬ 
ening  the  spray  and  branches  ;  and  thus  the  proper  ves¬ 
sels  are  prevented  from  being  chilled  by  untimely  ex¬ 
posure.  The  fact,  though  universally  known,  is  never 
referred  to  the  true  cause  by  common  observers. 

These  considerations  furnish  ample  ground  to  admire 
the  wise  provision  of  Nature  in  bestowing  a  much  thick¬ 
er,  coarser,  and  more  indurated  covering  of  bark  upon 
all  trees  in  open  exposures  :  For,  in  vain  might  they 
possess  every  other  property,  if  the  sap-vessels  were  not 
sufficiently  protected  and  enabled  to  do  their  office. 
Were  that  to  happen  through  thinness  of  the  bark,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  plants  would  become 
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stunted  and  sickly,  and  both  branches  and  spray  would 
suffer  injury  in  consequence,  as  we  see  happen  to  the 
generality  of*  transplanted  trees,  which  do  not  possess 
this  protecting  property.  From  all  which  it  appears, 
that  the  health  and  protection  of  the  proper  vessels,  by 
means  of  a  due  thickness  and  induration  of  bark,  is  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite  in  all  subjects  meant  for  re¬ 
moval,  and  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  rank  here  assigned 
to  it.”— P.  115—121. 

By  these  observations  alone,  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  our  author  has  delighted  to  observe,  with  no  inac¬ 
curate  or  untaught  eye,  the  curious  and  complicated  me¬ 
chanism  displayed  by  nature,  in  nourishing  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  perfection  the  most  beautiful  of  all  her  vegetable 
productions.  He  well  remarks  that  every  part  of  a  tree 
depends  on  the  condition  of  every  other  part  which  con¬ 
tinually  acts  and  reacts.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  whole  of  his  improvements  in  arboriculture  are  found¬ 
ed.  His  great  rule  to  the  planter  is, — preserve  all  the 
parts  in  as  entire  and  perfect  a  state  as  possible^  and 
cspecialhj  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  sap-vessels^  for 
on  a  due  regulation  of  the  sap^  success  mainly  depends. 
Now,  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  or  ‘‘  mutila¬ 
ting”  system,  by  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  lop 
away,  previous  to  removal,  nearly  all  the  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  top  branches  of  a  tree,  in  order  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  ability  of  the  roots,  and  thus  not  only  to 
disfigure  it  for  life,  but  from  the  obvious  want  of  leaves 
sufficient  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and  the  equally  striking 
want  of  branches  to  communicate  nourishment  to  the 
stem,  and  ultimately  to  the  roots,  to  give  the  whole  tree 
a  stunted  and  paralyzed  existence.  But  by  the  new,  or 
“preservative”  system,  not  a  twig  is  touched,  not  a 
fibre  is  cut  off ;  and  thus  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  tree 
IS  retained,  for  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  like  Isaac  Walton, 
uses  it  “  gently,  as  though  he  loved  it.”  After  being 
replanted,  according  to  a  peculiar  method,  productive  of 
stability  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  is  found  capable 
of  resisting  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
blow,  on  the  simplest  principles,  namely,  the  acquired 
steadfastness  of  the  stem,  and  the  length  and  distribution 
of  the  roots,  added  to  the  balance  of  an  extensive  top.” 

But,  notwithstanding  the  candid  and  modest  manner 
in  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart  talks  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  what  every  body  else  may  do,  by  following  his  direc¬ 
tions,  there  are  some  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  pretty 
large  allowances  for  the  partiality  with  which  every 
theorist  is  inclined  to  view  his  own  system,  and  may 
still,  therefore,  continue  to  entertain  doubts  on  many 
points.  Instrumental  as  we  are  desirous  of  becoming 
in  enforcing  on  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  improvements^  and  scientific  and 
practical  discoveries^  of  a  man  of  genius,  we  consider  it 
proper  to  remove  these  scruples,  by  giving  a  place  in  our 
pages  to  the  following  extract,  from  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  appointed 
to  inspect  the  operations  at  Allanton,  and  consisting 
of  some  of  the  best  practical  and  amateur  arboricultu¬ 
rists  in  the  country,  among  whom  were  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
Dr  Graham,  Professor  of  Botany ;  Dr  Coventry,  Pro-  | 
fessor  of  Agriculture  ;  and  G.  Laing  JMeason,  Esq.  of 
Lindertis.  Having  carefully  surveyed  the  Park  at  Al- 
lanton,  and  examined  both  the  single  trees  and  the 
groups,  the  committee,  in  their  report,  which,  we  learn 
from  good  authority,  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
proceed  in  the  following  terms : 

“  In  viewing  these  specimens  of  an  art,  of  the  power 
of  which  we  had  formed  no  adequate  conception,  the 
following  facts  and  circumstances  particularly  struck  us, 
respecting  the  single  and  detached  trees.  We  will, 
therefore,  concisely  state  them,  as  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  Society. 

First,  the  singular  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the 
trees ;  the  uncommon  girth  of  their  stems  in  proportion 


to  their  height;  and  the  complete  formation  of  their 
branches,  and  spreading  tops.  In  fact,  they  appear 
instead  of  stripling  plants,  (as  Gilpin  would  have  called 
them,)  to  be  fine  Lawn  Trees  in  miniature^  and  not  young 
saplings,  in  their  progress  to  that  state  of  perfection. 
The  peculiar  and  parklike  appearance  which  these  give 
to  the  lawn  (so  different  from  what  we  have  observed  in 
other  instances  of  Removed  Wood)  must  of  course  in 
some  degree  proceed  from  a  judicious  selection  in  the 
planter.  But  we  learned  on  inquiry,  that  Sir  Henry 
considers  it  as  mainly  owing  to  a  course  of  previous 
training  in  pretty  open  exposures,  or  in  what  he  appro¬ 
priately  calls  his  ‘  Transplanting  Nurseries,’  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  plantations  thinned  out  for  the  purpose,  to  wide 
distances. 

“  The  second  thing  we  shall  mention,  is  the  surpri¬ 
sing  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees,  considering  the  ex¬ 
posures  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  complete  and 
perfect  preservation  of  their  branches,  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  removal.  In  all,  or  most  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  transplanting,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  planters  to  lop 
and  lighten  the  tops,  to  prune  off  the  side  boughs,  and 
often  to  pollard  or  decapitate  the  trees  altogether.  But 
according  to  Sir  Henry’s  improved  and  skilful  method 
of  managing  the  process,  the  necessity  of  tliis  unsightly 
mutilation  is  completely  obviated  ;  as  in  his  trees  sel¬ 
dom  a  twig  or  a  branch  appears  to  decay  in  consequence 
of  the  operation.  Thus,  the  peculiar  formation  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  each  tree  are  preserved  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
by  pollarding,  or  even  severe  lopping,  both  would  be 
wholly  destroyed.  The  above  remarkable  fact  was 
clearly  proved  to  us,  by  viewing  trees  of  various  sorts, 
in  every  stage  of  their  progress,  from  the  first  year  to 
the  tenth  and  upwards.  It  would  be  difficult  to  disco¬ 
ver  that  the  trees  had  not  grown  from  the  seed,  in  the 
situations  which  they  occupy,  were  it  not  for  the  ring  of 
dug  ground,  which  we  observed  round  many  of  them, 
making  a  space,  which  is  usually  kept  with  the  hoe  for 
three  or  four  years,  in  order  to  promote  their  growth ; 
and  that  labour  is  continued  until  they  begin  to  shoot 
with  freedom. 

“  The  third  circumstance  which  we  shall  state,  and 
which  seemed  still  more  surprising  to  most  of  us,  who 
had  ourselves  attempted  the  art,  than  either  of  the  two 
above-mentioned,  is,  that  no  prop  or  support  of  any  kind 
is  ever  used  at  this  place ^  to  trees  newly  planted.  So 
firmly  are  they  placed,  and  so  perfectly  do  they  seem 
prepared  to  resist  the  elements,  that  in  very  few  cases 
was  any  inclination  observable,  from  the  west  and  south¬ 
west,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  most  stormy  quar¬ 
ters.  This  due  balance  of  the  Transplanted  Tree  is 
much  aided  by  Sir  Henry’s  practice,  (contrary  to  the 
rule  generally  observed,)  of  reversing  the  position  of  the 
tree  in  its  transplanted  state,  and  turning  to  the  south¬ 
west,  or  stormy  point,  that  side  where  the  branches  had 
been  longest  and  most  luxuriant  in  the  original  posi¬ 
tion,  precisely  because  they  had  shot  more  towards  the 
north-east,  or  sheltered  aspect.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  in  the  least  degree  retarded  by 
this  change,  which  otherwise  produces  the  effect  of  ba¬ 
lancing  the  tree  against  the  storm,  and,  by  bringing  its 
branches  to  a  regular  shape,  adds  to  its  symmetry. 

The  time  of  our  survey  not  being  the  planting  sea¬ 
son,  we  have  to  regret  that  no  account  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  (the  absence  of  props,)  so  clear  as  we  could  have 
wished,  was  obtained  by  us.  From  Sir  Henry’s  ex¬ 
planations,  however,  we  gathered,  that  the  firmness  or 
steadiness  produced  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  selection 
of  such  subjects  as  had  a  certain  weight  and  strength  of 
stem  ;  and  more  especially  to  a  new  and  peculiar  method 
of  disposing  and  securing  the  roots  under  ground  at  the 
time  of  removal,  attended  with  such  advantage  in  giving 
stability  to  the  tree,  that,  when  it  is  placed  in  its  new 
situation,  and  before  any  earth  has  been  laid  on  the 
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I  j.Q0ts,  a  very  considerable  force  may  be  applied,  without 
throwing  it  down  or  displacing  it.  But  Sir  Henry  fur¬ 
ther  informed  us,  that  roots  of  great  number  and  length 
(sometimes  to  the  extent  of  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  of  a 
side,)  were  also  employed  to  secure  the  larger  trees, 
when  set  out  single  in  exposed  situations.’’— P.  515 — 

17. 

If  a  statement  of  this  sort,  coming  from  so  high  a 
quarter,  does  not  appear  conclusive,  we  can  only  farther 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  and  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  grounds  at  Allan  ton. 

To  the  numerous  notes  and  illustrations,  and  separate 
disquisitions  affixed  to  the  volume,  it  is  in  our  power 
only  barely  to  allude.  Unlike  notes  in  general,  they 
contain  much  that  is  valuable ;  and,  unlike  notes  also, 
will  not  fail  to  be  read  by  all  embued  with  a  proper  in¬ 
terest  in  the  important  subject  of  which  they  treat.  We 
perused,  in  particular,  with  much  pleasure,  the  very  able 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Withers’s  animadversions  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Royal  Forests, — animadversions 
which  had  puzzled  and  perplexed  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners,  but  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart  clearly  proves 
to  have  been  grounded  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
of  the  marketable  article,  or  the  quantity  timber, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  time  within  which  it  can  be 
produced,  were  the  only  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  whereas,  the  solidity  and  durability  of 
timber,  which  are,  in  many  respects,  incompatible  with 
bulk  and  shortness  of  time  in  the  production,  are  still 
more  important  requisites. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  dwelt  thus  long  on 
a  work  like  The  Planter’s  Guide.”  It  is  a  work 
which  appeals  to  our  interests,  to  our  enjoyments,  and 
to  our  patriotism.  Landed  proprietors  know  well  that 
good  trees  are  the  same  as  good  guineas  ; — every  lover 
of  nature  knows  well,  that  a  finely- wooded  lawn  or  park 
presents  one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  over  which  the 
eye  can  wander and  every  Scotchman  knows  well, 
that  the  green  and  pastoral  districts  of  his  native  land, 
or  the  wild  glens  among  his  Highland  mountains,  cling 
more  fondly  to  his  heart,  because  the  ash  and  the  elm, 
the  beech  and  the  oak,  flourish  quietly  there  by  Yarrow 
and  by  Tweed  ;  or  the  evergreen  pine”  flings  its 
dark  shadow  across  the  stream  that  dances  down  the 
hill.  Dr  Johnson,  being  as  blind  as  those  people  com¬ 
monly  are  who  will  not  see,  discovered  no  trees  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  historian  of  the  Happy 
Valley”  cannot  now  visit  Allanton.  It  might  surprise 
him  to  learn  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  in  all 
England,  with  science  and  experience  enough  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  fallacious  opinions  of  a  Norfolk  attorney,  re¬ 
garding  arboriculture,  till  a  Scotchman  stood  forth 
to  vindicate  the  truth,  and  to  rear  up  for  Great  Britain 
a  nexu  science^  which  may  yet  be  the  means  of  increasing 
her  national  resources,  of  adding  fresh  loveliness  to  her 

stately  homes,”  and  of  launc&ng  on  the  deep,  to 
meet  another  foe,”  a  yet  mightier  and  more  triumph¬ 
ant  navy.  Others  may  feel  surprised  that  a  Scotchman 
should  have  done  this ;  but  his  countrymen  will  feel 
proud,  and  add  his  name,  with  gratitude  and  delight,  to 
the  long  list  of  which  they  can  already  boast,  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  so  many  of  the  departments  of 
science  and  intellect. 


^€gends  of  the  Lakes  ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  at  KiU 
l^rney.  By  T.  Crofton  Croker.  London.  John 
£bers  and  Co.  1829.  2  vols. 


^Ve  consider  ]\Ir  Crofton  Croker  an  excellent  speci- 
t^en  of  one  of  those  clever  young  men  who  are  at  pre- 
s^t  so  exceedingly  plentiful.  He  writes  in  a  lively, 
On-hand,  agreeable  manner, — takes  a  thing  easily  up,  as 


the  schoolmasters  say,  and  catches-the  ‘‘  Cynthias  of  the 
minute”  with  considerable  dexterity  and  success.  But 
we  fear  Mr  Crofton  Croker’s  powers  go  no  farther.  He 
seems  to  possess  little  variety  of  useful  knowledge  ;  he 
is  sharp,  but  not  intellectual ;  playful,  but  not  imagina¬ 
tive  ;  showy,  but  not  solid  or  profound. 

Oh,  bad  luck  to  you  !  Is  it  of  me  you’re  spakingV^ 
Mr  Croker  may  very  possibly  exclaim ;  and  with  that 
rich  but  suppressed  smile  of  quiet  humour  and  secret 
triumph,  which  is  never  to  be  seen  on  any  physiognomy 
but  an  Irishman’s,  may  request  to  be  informed  whether 
we  make  it  a  rule  to  limit  our  approbation  to  those 
mountains  of  learning,  which  occasionally  rear  their 
stupendous  brows  far  up  into  the  blue  sky  of  literature, 
and  cast  all  the  plains  and  valleys  into  shade  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  No ;”  nor  are  we  to  be  driven  from  our  propo¬ 
sition  by  a  sophism.  Cleverness  to  any  extent  is  very 
desirable  ;  but  it  is  so  common  now,  that  its  possessor 
will  soon  find  it  does  not  carry  him  one-half  so  far  as 
he  had  anticipated.  The  truth  is,  cleverness,  which 
mainly  depends  upon  a  certain  liveliness  of  fancy,  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  easy  substitute  for  more  valua¬ 
ble  qualities,  because,  for  a  time,  it  may  contrive  to 
pass  current  in  general  society,  not  for  what  it  really  is, 
but  for  what  it  pretends  to  be.  A  clever  man  looks  upon 
all  labour  with  contempt ;  he  draws  upon  his  own 
resources,”  as  he  phrases  it, — which,  in  other  words, 
merely  means,  that,  having  never  cultivated  his  mind, 
he  makes  the  most  he  can  of  it  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  What  resources,  we  should  like  to  know,  has 
any  one  to  draw  upon,  independent  of  those  which  long 
study  has  enabled  him  to  lay  up  ?  Does  the  clever  man 
come  into  the  world  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
science,  history,  and  philosophy  ?  There  are  many  per¬ 
sons  who  seem  to  think  that  he  does.  As  soon  as  an 
unfortunate  boy  is  discovered  to  be  clever^  it  is  all  over 
with  him.  VYhy  plague  him  with  Latin,  Greek,  or 
mathematics,  when  he  is  so  clever  ‘‘  Well,  well, 
he  pays  his  college  fees,  and  does  not  attend  the  lec¬ 
tures  ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence, — he  is  so  clever,^'* 
Did  you  read  that  article  of  his  in  the  JMagazine  ? — 
It  was  very  bitter,  to  be  sure, — rather  personal,  and  not 
a  little  inaccurate  ;  but  then  it  was  so  c/crcr.”  He 
paid  his  addresses,  I  am  told,  to  Miss  A,  and  then  jilt¬ 
ed  her  for  Miss  B, — that  was  positively  very  bad  ;  but 
Miss  A,  you  know,  is  a  perfect  ninny,  and  he  is  so 
clever^  W^e  are  sick  to  death  of  clever  superficiality, 
— it  is  a  mere  cloak,  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Profound  erudition  we  cannot,  of  course,  always  meet 
with  ;  but  a  moderate  extent  of  sound  information  is 
within  every  man’s  reach ;  and  unless  where  the  deep 
feelings  and  emotions  of  a  heart,  bending  beneath  a 
weight  of  sensibility  and  genius,  appear  to  remove  it 
from  the  common  concerns  of  life,  we  infinitely  prefer 
the  man  of  sound  information  to  the  most  conceited  jack¬ 
daw  that  ever  decked  himself  out  in  the  false  feathers  of 
cleverness.  Heartily  do  we  wish  that  cleverness  had 
never  risen  from  the  rank  it  held  in  the  days  of  Dr  John¬ 
son.  Clever^'*  says  that  author,  is  a  low  word, 
scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque  or  conversation,  and 
applied  to  any  thing  a  man  likes,  without  a  settled 
meaning.”  ‘‘  I  read  Dyer’s  letter,”  says  Addison, 
sneeringly,  “  more  for  the  style  than  the  news ;  the 
man  has  a  clever  pen,  it  must  be  confessed.”  This  is 
exactly  the  proper  distinction  ; — the  clever”  man  is 
read,  not  for  his  news”  or  information,  but  for  his 
that  flashy  succession  of  periods, _ that  la¬ 

bouring  after  effect, — that  ransacking  and  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  all  possible  things, — that  twinkle,  twinkle,  lit¬ 
tle  star,”  species  of  composition,  which  plays  about  the 
imagination  like  a  W’ill-o’-the-Wisp,  and  at  length,  after 
leading  the  reader  a  dance  over  bogs  and  quagmires, 
lands  him  at  the  very  spot  from  which  he  set  out.  Let 
us  hear  less  of  these  clever  men,  unless  to  cleverness  be 
added  industry,  and  to  industry  enthusiasm,  and  to  cn- 


J 
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thusiasm  judgment,  and  to  judgment  knowledge,  and  ^  Ah,  then,’  said  their  feeder,  ‘  ye’re  a  blessed 

to  knowledge  wisdom.  race,  and  ’tis  good  right  ye  have  to  know  this  place,  and 

We  confess  we  have  lost  sight  of  Mr  Croker ;  nor  do  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  hurt  or  to  harm  ye  ;  but 
we,  by  any  means,  intend  that  the  anathema  we  have  what  are  ye  to  the  little  bird  that  sang  to  the  holy  friar 
just  pronounced  should  all  light  upon  his  shoulders,  for  as  good  as  two  hundred  years  ?’ 

Mr  Croker  does  add  something  to  cleverness,  though  “  ‘  That,  indeed,  was  a  wonderful  bird,’  said  I ;  ‘  and, 
not  enough.  What  he  adds  is  a  considerable  acquaint-  my  good  woman,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like 
ance  with  Irish  character,  and  a  tolerably  successful  very  much  to  hear  all  about  it.’ 

manner  of  delineating  its  peculiarities.  In  his  ‘‘  Fairy  ‘  No  objection  in  life,  your  honour.  Well,  then, 
Legends,”  however,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dull  stuff,  many  years  ago  there  was  a  very  religious  and  holy  man, 
and  we  think  the  book  was  puffed,  in  certain  quarters,  one  of  the  monks  of  a  convent  hereabout ;  and  he  was 
beyond  its  merits.  The  fact  is,  Mr  Crofton  Croker  is,  one  day  kneeling  at  his  prayers  in  the  garden  of  his 
we  understand,  a  very  engaging  person,  with  a  pretty  monastery,  when  he  heard  a  little  bird  singing  in  one 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintance,  both  literary  and  others,  of  the  rose  trees  of  the  garden,  and  there  never  was  any 
to  all  of  whom  he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  agree-  thing  that  he  had  heard  in  the  world  so  sweet  as  the 
able  ;  and  it  is  amazing  what  a  little  private  friendship  song  of  that  little  bird.  And  the  holy  man  rose  up  from 
may  do  fora  man  in  this  way  in  these  degenerate  days,  his  knees,  where  he  had  been  kneeling  at  his  prayers,  to 
We  have  known  more  instances  than  one  in  which  the  listen  to  its  song,  for  he  thought  he  never  in  all  his  life 
public  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  have  actually  heard  any  thing  so  heavenly. 

been  made  for  months  to  bow  the  knee  before  a  false  ‘  And  the  little  bird,  after  singing  for  some  time 
god.  We  could  name  the  names  of  some  of  these  wood-  longer  in  the  rose-tree,  flew  away  to  a  grove  at  some 
en  and  stucco  images  that  have  been  set  up  for  worship,  distance  from  the  monastery,  and  the  holy  man  followed 
but  it  is  unnecessary  at  present.  An  influential  Editor  it,  to  listen  to  its  singing  ;  for  he  felt  as  if  he  never 
puds  his  friend,  and  the  chance  is,  that  ninety-nine  out  could  be  tired  of  listening  to  the  sweet  song  which  it 
of  a  hundred  will  puff  him  also.  Nay,  there  are  even  was  singing,  out  of  its  little  throat.  And  the  little  bird 
means  of  leading  Editors  themselves  by  the  nose,  if  the  after  that  went  away  to  another  distant  tree,  and  sung 
secrets  of  the  prison-house  might  be  revealed.  there  for  awhile,  and  then  again  to  another  tree,  and  so  on 

The  liegends  of  the  Lakes,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  in  the  same  manner,  but  ever  farther  and  farther  a  way  from 
at  Killarney,”  profess  to  belittle  more  than  a  guide-  the  monastery,  and  the  holy  man  still  following  it  farther, 
book  of  a  more  lively  and  characteristic  description  than  and  farther,  and  farther,  still  listening  delighted  to  its  en- 
is  generally  to  be  met  with  ;  and  in  this  view  we  doubt  chanting  song.  But  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up,  as 
not  the  work  will  be  found  very  useful  and  agreeable  it  was  growing  late  in  the  day  ;  and  he  returned  to  the 
reading  by  all  who  visit  this  fairy  corner  of  green  Erin,  convent;  and  as  he  approached  it  in  the  evening,  the  sun 
We  are  rather,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Mr  Croker  vi-  was  setting  in  the  west  with  all  the  most  heavenly  co¬ 
sited  Killarney  too  much  with  the  intention  of  making  lours  that  were  ever  seen  in  all  this  world,  and  when  he 
a  book, — as,  indeed,  he  himself  avows.  Now,  though  came  into  the  convent  it  was  night-fall.  And  he  was 
the  ingenious  Messrs  Weld  and  Wright  have  both  writ-  quite  surprised  at  every  thing  he  saw  ;  for  they  were  all 
ten  large  tomes  on  the  subject,  we  happen  to  be  of  opi-  strange  faces  about  him  in  the  monastery,  that  he  had 
nion,  that  there  is  not  matter  enough  sufficient  for  a  never  seen  before,  and  the  very  place  itself,  and  every 
book,  such  as  the  general  scholar  would  wish  to  read,  thing  about  it,  seemed  entirely  different  from  what  it 
to  be  picked  up  about  Killarney.  IMr  Croker  has  ac-  was  when  he  left  it  in  the  morning ;  and  the  garden  was 
tually  given  us  two  volumes;  and  to  make  up  these  two  not  like  the  garden  where  he  had  been  kneeling  at  his 
volumes,  he  has  crammed  in  all  manner  of  things, —  devotions  when  he  first  heard  the  singing  of  the  little 
legends,  anecdotes,  verses,  desciiptions,  sketches,  cari-  bird ;  and  while  he  was  wondering  at  all  that  he  saw, 
catures,  music,  and  many  other  items  too  numerous  to  one  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  came  up  to  him,  and 
mention.  We  should  not  quarrel  with  this  were  they  the  holy  man  questioned  him — ^  Brother,  what  is  the 
all  good  or  even  interesting  ;  but  they  are  not.  Many  cause  of  all  these  strange  changes  that  have  taken  place 
of  the  legends  are  stupid  ;  many  of  the  anecdotes  want  here  since  the  morning  ?’  And  the  monk  that  he  spoke 
point ;  most  of  the  verses  are  mediocre  ;  many  of  the  de-  to  seemed  to  wonder  greatly  at  his  question,  and  asked 
scriptions  are  confused ;  the  sketches  and  caricatures  him  what  he  meant  by  the  changes  since  morning,  for 
are  meagre,  and  the  music  is  only  so  so.  Not  unfre-  sure  there  was  no  change, — that  all  was  just  as  before ; 
quently,  however,  IMr  Croker  is  lively  and  amusing,  and  then  he  said,  ‘  Brother,  why  do  you  ask  these 
and  in  his  better  moods  he  tells  an  Irish  story  excel-  strange  questions,  and  what  is  your  name  ?  for  you 
lently.  One  or  two  of  these  stories  we  shall  lay  before  wear  the  habit  of  our  order,  though  we  have  never  seen 

our  readers  for  their  edification  and  entertainment,  you  before.’  So,  upon  this,  the  holy  man  told  his 

The  first  is  somewhat  of  a  grave  cast,  and  shall  be  en-  name,  and  that  he  had  been  at  mass  in  the  chapel  in 

titled  the  morning,  before  he  had  wandered  away  from  the 

THE  FRIAR  AND  THE  LiTTi.E  BIRD.  ‘0  ‘^e  song  of  a  lUile  bird  that  was 

Singing  among  the  rose-trees,  near  where  he  was  kneei- 
“  Advancing  through  a  pretty  plantation,  we  soon  ing  at  his  prayers.  And  the  Brother,  while  he  was 


reached  Cloughna  Cuddy,  a  large  stone  with  two  cap-  speaking,  gazed  at  him  very  earnestly,  and  then  told 
sular  hollows  in  it,  which  were  half  filled  with  water,  him  that  there  was  in  the  convent  a  tradition  of  a  Bro- 
A  few  stunted  trees  and  bushes  grew  around  it,  upon  ther  of  his  name,  who  had  left  it  two  hundred  years  be- 
one  of  which  several  rags  were  hung,  as  is  usual  in  Ire-  fore,  but  that  what  had  become  of  him  was  never 
land,  near  places  that  are  considered  holy.  Whilst  I  known.  And  while  he  was  speaking,  the  holy  man 
was  engaged  in  noting  the  shape  of  the  stone,  on  the  back  said,  ‘  My  hour  of  death  is  come  ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  a  letter,  an  old  woman,  whom  I  had  not  before  per-  of  the  Lord,  for  all  his  mercies  to  me,  through  the  merits 
ceived,  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  exclaimed  :  of  his  only  begotten  Son  !’  And  he  kneeled  down  that 

Oh,  there  isn’t  it  the  very  mortal  image  of  the  blessed  very  moment,  and  said,  ‘  Brother,  take  my  confession, 
stone  itself!  and  there  are  the  two  holes  put  down  in  it  and  give  me  absolution,  for  my  soul  is  departing.’  And 
to  be  sure,  where  the  holy  friar  knelt  at  his  devotions.’  he  made  his  confession,  and  received  his  absolution, 
And  here  she  began  to  scatter  some  crumbs  upon  the  and  was  anointed,  and  before  midnight  he  died, 
gound,  to  which  the  little  birds,  from  the  neighbouring  ‘‘  ‘  The  little  bird,  you  see,  was  an  angel,  one  of  the 
brushes,  immediately  fiew,  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  cherubim  or  seraphim  ;  and  that  was  the  way  the  Al- 
conscious  security.  mighty  was  pleased  in  his  mercy  to  take  to  himself  the 
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soul  of  that  holy  man.  And  there  before  you  is  the  ?tx\i3i\\ovf\iQ  dr  uve  i\\Q  sar pints  ^  and  all  manner  of  venom- 
stone  where  he  knelt  all  the  time  of  his  sleep,  or  his  en-  ous  thinj^s,  out  of  Ireland — how  he  bothered  all  the 
chantment,  or  whatever  it  was  ;  and  there  are  the  prints  varmint  entirely  ;  but  for  all  that  there  was  one  ould 
of  that  holy  man’s  knees  in  the  stone,  that  your  honour  sarpint  left,  who  was  too  cunning  to  be  talked  out  of 
has  drawn  out  so  completely.” — Vol.  I.  p.  19 — 24.  the  country,  and  made  to  drown  himself.  8aint  Patrick 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  have  heard,  that  if 

it  rains  on  St  Swithin’s  Day,  it  is  certain  to  rain  for  havoc ;  till  at  long  last  he  bethought  him. 

forty  days  afterwards.  If  they  will  peruse  the  follow. 

ins  legend,  they  will  find  out  the  cause  of  this  very  re-  i  .  i, 

So,  one  fine  morning  he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the 

mar  a  e  a  .  sarpint  used  to  keep ;  and  the  sarpint^  who  didn’t  like 

THE  DEATH  OF  ST  swiTHiN.  tJie  ^aint  in  the  least,  and  small  blame  to  him  for  that, 

St  Swithin  was  a  priest,  and  a  very  holy  man, — so  began  to  hiss  and  show  his  teeth  at  him  like  any  thing. 

holy  that  he  went  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  — ^  Oh,’  says  St  Patrick,  says  he,  ^  where’s  the  use  of 

blessed  priest.  He  was  not  like  the  priests  now-a-days,  making  such  a  piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like 

who  ride  about  on  fine  horses,  with  spectacles  stuck  myself  coming  to  see  you — ’Tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got 

upon  their  noses,  and  horsewhips  in  their  hands,  and  made  for  you  agin  the  winter,  for  I  am  going  to  civi- 

polished  boots  on  their  legs,  that  fit  them  as  nate  as  a  lize  the  whole  country,  man  and  beast,’  says  he,  ‘  and 

Limerick  glove,  ((jod  forgive  me  for  spalcing  ill  of  the  you  can  come  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  please,  and 

clargij^  but  some  of  them  have  no  more  conscience  than  ’tis  myself  will  be  glad  to  see  you.’ 

a  pig  in  a  p’ratie  garden  ;)  Saint  Swithin  was  not  that  The  sarpint^  hearing  such  smooth  words,  thought, 

kind  of  priest,  no  such  thing  ;  for  he  did  nothing  but  pray  that  though  St  Patrick  had  druve  all  the  rest  of  the  sar~ 

from  morning  till  night,  so  that  he  brought  a  blessing  pints  into  the  sea,  he  meant  no  harm  to  himself ;  so  the 

on  the  whole  country  round  ;  and  could  cure  all  sorts  of  sarpint  walks  fair  and  easy  up  to  see  him,  and  the 

diseases,  and  was  so  charitable  that  he’d  give  away  the  house  he  was  speaking  about.  But  when  the  sarpint 

shirt  off  his  back.  Then,  whenever  he  went  out,  it  saw  the  nine  great  hoiilts  upon  the  chest,  he  thought  he 

was  quite  plain  and  sober,  on  a  rough  little  monntainy  was  sonld^  (betrayed,)  and  was  for  making  oft'  with  him- 

garran^  and  he  thought  himself  gr md  entirely  if  his  big  self  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

OM/f/-fashioned  boots  got  a  rub  of  the  grase.  It  was  no  “  ‘  ’Tis  a  nice  warm  house,  you  see,’  says  Saint 
wonder  he  should  be  called  the  blessed  priest,  and  that  Patrick,  ‘  and  ’tis  a  good  friend  I  am  to  you.’ 
the  people  far  and  near  should  flock  to  him  to  mass  and  ^  1  thunk  you  kindly.  Saint  Patrick,  for  your  civi- 

confession,  or  that  they  thought  it  a  blessed  thing  to  lity,’  says  the  sarpint^  ‘  but  I  think  it’s  too  small  it  is 
have  him  lay  his  hand  on  their  heads.  It’s  a  pity  the  for  me,’ — meaning  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  w^as 

likes  of  him  should  ever  die,  but  there’s  no  help  for  going. 

death;  and  sure  if  he  wasn’t  so  good  entirely,  he’d  have  ‘  Too  small !’  says  Saint  Patrick,  ‘  stop,  if  you 

been  left,  and  not  be  taken  away  as  he  was  ;  for  ’tis  please,’  says  he ;  ‘  you’re  out  in  that,  my  boy,  any  how 
them  that  are  most  wanted  are  the  first  to  go.  The  — I  am  sure  ’twill  fit  you  completely  ;  and.  I’ll  tell 

news  of  his  death  flew  about  like  lightning  ;  and  there  you  what,’  says  he,  ‘  I’ll  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,’ 


‘  Too  small !’  says  Saint  Patrick,  ‘  stop,  if  you 
please,’  says  he ;  ‘  you’re  out  in  that,  my  boy,  any  how 
— I  am  sure  ’twill  fit  you  completely  ;  and.  I’ll  tell 
you  what,’  says  he,  ‘  I’ll  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,’ 


was  nothing  but  ullagoning  through  all  the  country, —  says  he,  that  if  you’ll  only  try  and  get  in,  there’ll  be 
and  they  had  no  less  than  right,  for  they  lost  a  good  plenty  of  room  for  you.’ 

friend  the  day  he  died.  However,  from  ullagoning  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  could  be  with  his 

they  soon  came  to  fighting  about  where  he  was  to  be  walk,  and  ’twas  great  joy  to  him  the  thoughts  of  doing 
buried.  His  own  parish  wouldn’t  part  with  him  if  they  Saint  Patrick  out  of  the  gallon  of  porter;  so,  swelling 
got  half  Ireland,  and  sure  they  had  the  best  right  to  himself  up  as  bigas  he  could,  in  he  got  to  the  chest,  all 
him  ;  but  the  next  parish  wanted  to  get  him  by  the  but  a  little  bit  of  his  tail.  ‘  There  now,’  says  he,  ‘  I’ve 
lauve  laidcr^  (strong  hand,)  for  they  thought  it  would  won  the  gallon,  for  you  see  the  house  is  too  small  for 
bring  a  blessing  on  them  to  have  his  bones  among  them  ;  me,  for  1  can’t  get  in  my  tail.’  When,  what  does  Saint 
so  his  own  parishioners  at  last  took  and  buried  him  by  Patrick  do,  but  he  comes  behind  the  great  heavy  lid  of 
night,  without  the  others  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  the  chest,  and,  putting  his  two  hands  to  it,  down  he 
When  the  others  heard  it,  they  were  tearing  mad,  and  slaps  it  with  a  bang  like  thunder.  When  the  rogue  of 
raised  a  large  faction,  thinking  to  take  him  up  and  a  saw  the  lid  coming  down,  in  went  his  tail  like 

carry  him  away  in  spite  of  his  parishioners;  so  they  had  a  shot,  for  fear  of  being  whipped  off  him,  and  8aint 
a  great  battle  upon  it ;  but  those  who  had  the  best  right  Patrick  began  at  once  to  boult  the  nine  iron  boults. 


to  him  were  beat  out  and  out,  and  the  others  were  just 
going  to  take  him  up,  when  there  came,  all  at  once, 
such  rain  as  was  never  seen  before  or  since  ;  it  was  so 
heavy  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  away  half  dround^ 
cJ,  and  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  They  thought,  how- 


‘  Oh  !  murder  !  Won’t  you  let  me  out.  Saint  Pa¬ 
trick  ?’  says  the  sarpint-^'*  I’ve  lost  the  bet  fairly,  and 
1*11  pay  you  the  gallon  like  a  man.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Let  you  out,  my  darling  ?’  says  Saint  Patrick,  ^  to 
be  sure  I  will,  by  all  manner  of  means ;  but,  you  see. 


ever,  that  it  wouldn’t  last  long,  and  that  they  could  I  haven’t  time  now,  so  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.’ 
come  again  ;  but  they  were  out  in  that,  for  it  never  And  so  he  took  the  iron  chest,  with  the  sarpint  in  it, 
stopped  raining  in  that  manner  for  forty  days,  so  they  and  pitches  it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour, 
V'ere  obliged  to  give  it  up  entirely  ;  and  ever  since  that  for  certain  ;  and  ’tis  the  sarpint  struggling  down  at  the 
tinie  there's  always  more  or  less  rain  on  St  Swithin’s  bottom  that  makes  the  waves  upon  it.  Many  is  the 
Qay,  and  for  forty  days  after.” — Vol.  I.  p.  100 — 3.  living  man,  continued  Picket,  besides  myself,  has 


Christia:^amf:h;ui;i.h;i;a;^^  settledtheb.t  of  th«  .arpint^ 

tng  this  momentous  point  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  v  o  .  I.  p.  1  0 

let  him  peruse,  with  the  deepest  attention,  the  fol-  t  i  1  .  1  nr 

lowing  historical  tradition  ; _  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  wish  Mr 

Croker  had  been  a  little  more  careful  in  his  selection  of 
^  the  LAST  01  THE  SARPiN’Ts.  materials,  and  that  if  he  will  take  pains,  we  think  his 

K  ^  ^^^pent,  is  it  ?  said  Picket  in  reply.  Sure,  next  book  is  much  more  likely  to  contain  more  of  the 
^Ty  body  has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  Saint  Patrick,  pure  ore  than  any  he  has  yet  given  to  the  world. 
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Obiervations  upon  the  several  Sunday  Services  of  the 
Churchy  prescribed  by  the  Liturgy^  throughout  the 
Year.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Jolly, 
D.D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  Robert  Grant, 
Lothian  Street.  182a  Pp.  258. 

This  little  work,  written  by  a  learned  and  pious 
bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  was  published 
a  short  time  ago,  and  has  lately  come  under  our  notice. 
It  is  deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  utility 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  public  at  large,  and  more 
particularly  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland.  The  volume  is  principally 
occupied  with  the  Catechetical  instruction  which  the 
venerable  author  has  been  in  the  practice  of  imparting, 
during  the  long  period  of  his  ministry,  to  the  young 
persons  of  his  congregation  in  Frazerburgh,  where  he 
resides  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Moray.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  style,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  antiquated, 
is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  spirit  of  devotional 
feeling  that  flows  through  the  work,  and  by  the  two 
most  essential  qualities  of  good  composition,  perspicuity 
and  precision,  which  are  never  lost  sight  of,  even  under 
the  absorbing  influence  of  the  most  devout  religious  reflec¬ 
tion.  In  the  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  work,  there  are 
contained  some  excellent  practical  observations  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  forms  of  the  Church,  together  with  occasional  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Liturgy,  tending  briefly  to  show  its  great 
propriety  and  beauty.  The  Bishop’s  ‘‘  Observations”  be¬ 
gin  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  end  with  the  last 
Sunday  after  Trinity ;  and  as  the  Church  Services  include 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Lessons,  together  with  the 
proper  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day,  the  com¬ 
ments  made  on  them  are  calculated  to  show  the  admi¬ 
rable  relation  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  point  out 
the  proper  results  to  be  gained  from  the  whole  taken  in 
connexion.  All  that  the  author,  however,  professes  to 
do,  is  to  supply  hints  which  may  afford  matter  of  devout 
reflection  and  meditation  upon  the  reading  and  hearing 
of  the  Services  ;  and  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed, 
admits  unquestionably  of  a  more  extensive  range  of  il¬ 
lustration  than  could  possibly  have  been  obtained  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  present  work.  But  the 
Bishop  has  done  more  than  he  has  promised.  We 
particularly  like  his  remarks  on  the  different  festivals, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  he  points  out  the  reasons 
of  their  institution  and  the  propriety  of  their  observance. 
Nor  does  he  omit  to  notice  the  inferior  church  holy-days, 
and  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  being  retained 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

Having  thus  bestowed  our  praise  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  think  it  is  merited,  we  consider  it  justice  to  the 
author  to  add,  that  the  present  work  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  profound  theological  learning; 
in  which,  we  believe,  few  are,  at  the  present  day,  &s 
superiors.  The  practical  religious  instruction  of  the 
Christian  reader  has  been  more  his  aim,  than  the  further 
advancement  of  those  who  are  already  well  versed  in 
theological  acquirements.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  only 
add,  that  this  work  of  Bishop  Jolly’s  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  as  an  excellent  manual  of  devotion,  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
with  the  principles  contained  in  which  those  of  the  au¬ 
thor  are  in  the  strictest  accordance. 


The  Step-mother ;  a  Tragedy ^  in  Jive  Acts*  By  Jacob 
Jones,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  formerly  of 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  author  of  “  Longinus,” 
a  Tragedy,  and  other  works.  London.  Hurst, 
Chance,  &  Co.  1828. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  notice  this  Tra¬ 
gedy  at  much  length.  The  plot,  which  is  entirely  ficti¬ 


tious,  outrages  all  probability;  and  this  defect  is  not 
atoned  for  to  any  great  extent  by  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry.  To  some  readers,  the  following  couplet  would 
be  quite  enough  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  whole  : 

To  rule  not  one  man,  but  a  many  men, 

A  many,  many  years,  oh  !  this  is  glorious. 

We  must  give,  however,  in  addition,  the  Step-mother’s 
opening  speech  in  the  second  act,  which,  we  daresay,  ]\Ir 
Jones  thinks  more  like  a  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth  than 
any  thing  that  has  been  written  since  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  which  we  think  the  most  consummate  bom¬ 
bast,  short  of  sheer  lunacy,  ever  put  into  the  lips  of 
woman  : 

(^Step •mother  discovered,  pacing  to  and fro,  in  her  outer 

apartment, ) 

Step,  Now,  woman,  timid  woman,  weak,  vain  woman ! 
Strive  with  the  master  sex  for  mastery — 

Root  out  compassion  ;  bid  misgiving  off ! 

Lay  conscience  for  a  ghost,  and  brew  a  storm 
Sh^l  pelt  in  blood  ;  ( ! ) — my  nature  waxeth  callous ; 

My  ribs  seem  iron  ;  (!) — this  loud-knocking  heart, 

Once  wont  to  ring  alarums  thro’  my  frame, 

Beats  resolute  and  slow,  an  even  pulse. 

Should  my  transcendent  crime  shut  heaven  against  me, 
Hell  has  no  queen.  I’ll  give  a  queen  to  hell,(!) 

(If  that  there  be  a  hell  and  a  high  heaven.) 

Then  thro’  the  howling,  bottomless  abyss, 

Inspiriting  the  shatter’d,  fallen  host. 

And  mostly  him  shall  own  me  his  co-mate. 

Anon,  with  all  the  damned  since  the  creation,  (!) 

We’ll  wage  assault  upon  the  heaven  of  heavens, 

Till  the  unquellable  commotion  shake 
With  sj)iritual  and  elemental  jar. 

The  cheriibim-environed  throne  of  God  ! 

Than  earthly  mle,  this,  this  is  far  more  glorious.  ( ! ) 

The  plot  is  very  much  what  this  speech  would  lead 
one  to  expect, — exceedingly  bloody,  and  most  unna¬ 
tural.” 


Greek  Extracts,  chicfiy  from  the  Attic  Writers ;  xvith  a 

Vocabulary.  For  the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy* 

Edinburgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1829. 

This  is  a  very  judicious  selection  of  Greek  readings, 
for  the  use  of  students  who  are  only  commencing  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  that  language.  Such  a  book  was  need¬ 
ed,  for  the  excellent  Collectanea  Graeca  3Iinora  ”  of 
Professor  Dalzell  is  almost  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
that  is  used  in  schools  in  this  country ;  and  teachers 
must  have  painfully  felt  the  monotony  and  lassitude 
arising  from  going  over  it  again  and  again.  We  do 
not  mean  that  these  new  ‘‘  Greek  Extracts  ”  should  su¬ 
persede  the  ‘‘  Collectanea,”  but  that  they  will  form  an 
agreeable  variety,  the  more  especially,  as  we  perceive  the 
editor  has  quite  properly  introduced  very  few  of  the 
a^ocrTrAo-parioL,  or  excerpts,  chosen  by  Dalzell.  Though 
the  Extracts  are  principally  from  the  Attic  writers,  he 
has  given  a  few  specimens  also,  under  separate  heads,  of 
the  Ionic,  Epic,  Doric,  and  jEoHc  Greek.  A  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  a  few  notes  are  added  ;  and  the  typography  of 
the  whole  is  exceedingly  distinct  and  appropriate. 


Remarks  on  Coffee,  ivith  Directions  for  making  it,  se¬ 
lected  from  various  sources.  Edinburgh.  John  Reid, 
Grocer,  Tea  and  Coffee  dealer. 

The  ignorance  which  prevails  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society,  in  this  country,  upon  the  subject  of 
Coffee,  has  been  to  us  the  source  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
melancholy.  How  many  times  have  we  sat,  like  Ra¬ 
chel,  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and 
felt  the  big  tears  chasing  each  other  down  our  manly 
cheeks,  as  we  saw  and  tasted  the  tepid  and  muddy  de- 
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coction,  which  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  forced  us  to 
filter  in^ea-spoonfuls  through  our  throats,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  nausea  and  slight  convulsive  tendency  which 
each  succeeding  spoonful  contributed  to  increase  !  We 
have  met  with  ladies  too,  false  deceitful  syrens,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  ma- 
Lng  coffee,  who  assured  us  that  good  coffee  was  almost 
never  to  be  got,  that  they  could  drink  it  nowhere 
except  in  their  own  house,  and  that  they  were  happy  to 
have  found  at  last  one  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  so 
delicious  a  beverage.  Animated  by  such  sympathetic 
and  beautiful  observations,  the  cloud  has  for  a  moment 
passed  off  our  brow,  the  sunshine  of  hope  again  sparkled 
in  our  expressive  eye,  and  we  almost  believed,  with  a 
bounding  heart,  that  we  had  at  length  discovered  the 
darling  object  of  our  unceasing  anxiety — a  female  ca¬ 
pable,  as  Sir  Henry  Steuart  would  say,  of  giving  im¬ 
mediate  effect  to  coffee.”  If  she  was  unmarried,  we 
detemiined  to  throw  ourself  and  fortune  at  her  feet ;  if  she 
was  a  wife,  we  eagerly  ruminated  on  the  contingencies 
which  might  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  existence  of 
her  husband.  Alas,  it  was  a  dream  that  had  a  stormy 
wakening  !  Soon,  too  soon,  were  we  recalled  to  reality ! 
The  servant  brought  us  a  cup  of  coffee,  weak  as  wa¬ 
ter,  and  cool  as  a  zephyr,”  distinguished  only  by  a  slight 
bitterness  of  flavour,  indicating  that  the  berry  had  been 
roasted  to  a  cinder,  and  then  pulverized  at  a  single  beat, 
and  that  boiling  water  was  an  article  of  which  the 
household  lived  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Nothing 
could  have  increased  our  despair  but  the  appalling  fear, 
which  flashed  upon  us  like  lightning,  that  the  poison* 
ous  liquid  we  had  been  induced  to  drink  might  have 
owed  its  existence  to  an  infusion  of  that  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  of  all  human  inventions — Hunt’s  roasted  corn  / 

Since  the  year  1052,  coffee  has  been  drank  in  this 
country,  and  since  the  year  1052,  the  art  of  making  it 
has  remained  stationary.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  France. 
There  are  at  this  moment  three  thousand  coffee-houses 
in  Paris,  and  the  presiding  goddess  of  each  coffee-house 
devotes  her  life  and  her  abilities  to  the  making  of  coffee. 
No  wonder  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  these  fascinating  beings,  and  “  looked  and  sipped, 
and  sipped  and  looked,  and  sipped  again.”  If  there  is  any 
one  talent  which  we  admire  in  the  Parisians  more  than 
all  the  rest,  it  is  that  of  making  coffee.  Bernier,  the  tra¬ 
veller,  when  at  Grand  Cairo,  was  assured  that  there  were 
only  two  persons  in  that  large  city,  who  were  able  to 
prepare  the  beverage  in  that  high  perfection  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  at  Paris.  Can  imagination  con¬ 
jure  up  to  itself  any  picture  more  perfectly  epicurean 
and  delightful,  than  a  company  of  French  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  have  retired  to  the  saloon  or  drawing- 
mom,  after  a  splendid  dinner,  and  are  there  luxuriating 
over  this  ambrosial  liqueur,  whether  the  cafe  woir,  pure 
^  amber  and  strong  as  brandy,  be  preferred,  or  the  cafe 
®  lait^  hot  from  the  percolater  coffee-pot,  and  enriched 
with  a  glorious  infusion  of  boiling  cream  ! 

To  us  the  recollection  of  the  coffee  we  have  drunk  at 
^aris,  constitutes  the  chief  enjoyment  we  experience  in 
the  exercise  of  memory.  There  is  a  softened  melancholy 
tn  the  reminiscence,  that  seems  to  shed  a  benigner  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  weak  tea,  which  it  is  now  our  destiny  to 
swallow.  In  the  minds  of  all  men,  indeed,  coffee  ought 
to  be  associated  with  every  thing  that  is  classical  and 
uignified.  Without  coffee  Schiller  would  never  have 
wntten  Wallenstein  ;”  it  was  to  him  the  very  foun- 
t^u  of  inspiration.  Without  coffee  Bonaparte  would 
been  Emperor  of  France,  and  let  it  be  re- 
?  f  K  ^is  honour,  that  the  conqueror  of  Europe  has 
ett  b^ind  him  a  receipt  for  making  coffee.  Coffee,” 
‘‘  as  used  on  the  continent^  serves  the 
I  uouble  purpose  of  an  agreeable  tonic,  and  an  exhilara- 
I  beverage.”  Coflee,”  says  an  old  writer,  forti- 
j  es  the  soul  within,  quickens  the  spirits,  and  makes  the 
,  «cart  lightsome.” 


‘‘  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  /”  Will  the  time  never 
dawn  when  coffee  may  be  drunk  in  Great  Britain — in 
Scotland — in  Edinburgh  ?  Yes,  it  will  dawn  !  and  we 
trust  the  light  is  breaking  in  even  now.  Animated  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  Mr  John  Reid  (22,  South  Frederick 
Street) — we  write  the  name  and  address  with  pleasure — 
has  published,  at  his  own  risk,  “  Remarks  on  Coffee, 
with  Directions  for  Making  it.”  Both  are  excellent ; 
and  to  all  who  have  any  serious  desire  to  enjoy  life,  we 
recommend  a  perusal  of  IMr  Reid’s  work,  and  a  civi¬ 
lized,  enlightened,  and  regular  consumption  of  his  cof¬ 
fee.  For  our  own  part,  we  authorise  Mr  Reid  to  send 
us  forthwith  a  trial  of  his  finest  Mocha,”  and  we  shall 
never  leave  him  as  long  as  we  live,  if  it  affords  us  one- 
half  of  the  satisfaction  we  anticipate. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


REMARKS  UPON  A  PROPOSED  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
AND  SYSTEM  OF  PERIODICAL  WRITING. 

( By  the  Reverend  Dr  Morehead.j 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Sir, — If  I  could  be  of  use  to  your  work  in  any  more 
important  way  than  that  which  I  have  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted,  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  that  I 
should  lend  you  such  aid  ;  but,  as  I  cannot  greatly  de¬ 
pend  upon  my  own  exertions,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me,  instead,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  you,  which 
may  be  much  better  carried  into  execution  by  younger 
and  abler  hands. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  a  matter  of  some  spe¬ 
culation  how  it  should  have  happened,  that,  amidst  the 
wide  diffusion  of  literary  talent  in  the  present  age,  so 
little  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  support  of  a  very  favour¬ 
ite  and  popular  style  of  writing,  which  was  in  great 
vogue  in  this  island  from  the  time  of  Addison  down¬ 
ward,  to  within  the  last  fifty  years.  I  mean,  essays 
descriptive  of  living  manners,  and  replete  with  moral  and 
prudential  observation.  In  some  respects,  the  age  seems 
to  feel  itself  above  this  kind  of  training ;  the  subject 
has,  perhaps,  been  exhausted  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  taken  up — the  follies  of  fashionable 
life  have  been  sufficiently  exposed — enough  has  been 
done  to  point  out  the  evils  of  ignorance,  of  clownish  . 
manners,  or  of  courtly  levities — and  moral  maxims 
have  been  already  so  pointedly  expressed,  or  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  dilated  upon,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  doing 
over  again  what  has  already  been  done,  on  many  occa-  ' 
sions,  so  incomparably  well.  The  essayists  of  England 
make  no  great  figure  after  Dr  Johnson.  The  grand 
theatre  of  London  and  of  English  observation  seemed 
then  to  close.  A  select  company  of  gentlemen  opened, 
for  a  season,  our  little  provincial  theatre  of  Edinburgh, 
and  endeavoured  here  too  to  hold  their  Mirror  up  to 

nature.  The  success  was  very  flattering  and  deserved _ 

but  the  field  (to  change  the  metaphor)  was  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  being  beaten  more  than  once  or  twice.  The 
veteran  leader  of  the  chase  still  survives,  in  a  fresh  old 
age,  the  object  of  the  love  and  veneration  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  but  there  has  been  no  more  attempt  in  that 
shape — to  ‘‘  try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield.” 

The  same  thing,  it  is  true,  has  been  tried  in  a  differ¬ 
ent,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  respects,  an  improved  form. 
The  understanding  and  the  affections  have  since  been 
assailed  in  powerful  verse  and  prose,  and  lessons  have 
been  indirectly  conveyed,  under  the  form  of  fiction,  or 
in  speculation  on  all  subjects,  philosophical,  moral,  and 
political.  I  doubt  not  that  the  mind  of  the  age  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  improving ; — knowledge  has  been  widely  | 
extended,  and  has  found  its  way  into  the  lowest  classes 
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of  society ;  yet  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  didactic  tone 
has  been  so  much  dropped,  and  that,  with  all  this  de¬ 
luge  of  ideas  and  feelings  pouring  upon  them  from 
every  quartet,  men  have  been  left  so  much  to  pick  up 
their  moral  impressions  like  casual  pebbles  from  the 
channel.  To  return  again  exactly  into  the  track  of  our 
old  masters  would  not  do.  Vou  have  somewhere  asked 
whether  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  look  again  for  a  Spectator 
or  a  Rambler.  It  is  so,  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  difference  of  times;  but  if  that  is  attended  to,  some¬ 
thing  much  more  important  in  its  results  than  either  of 
these  oracles  of  former  days,  if  not  so  excellent  or  per¬ 
fect  in  execution,  may  still  arise  among  us. 

Tim  great  aim  of  the  Spectator  was  to  inculcate  mo¬ 
rals,  manners,  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  upon  the 
[  middling  classes  of  society,  who  were  then  pressing  for¬ 
ward  into  the  sphere  of  the  higher  and  better  instructed 
circles.  It  effected  its  object  with  singular  tact  and 
ability ;  and  whilst  it  holds  out  models  of  English  com¬ 
position  which  have  never  been  excelled,  and  a  delicacy 
of  wit  and  humour  which  is  quite  inimitable,  its  lead- 
I  ing  praise  is  the  benevolent  and  Christian  perseverance 
I  with  which  it  pursues  its  great  aim,  never  deviating  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  There  was  still  room  for 
many  successors  to  follow  in  the  same  track  ;  the  follies 
to  be  ridiculed,  and  the  vices  to  be  reproved,  in  the 
classes  of  men  over  whom  its  swav  had  been  exercised, 
still  presented  themselves  in  new  forms,  and  gave  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  efforts  of  the  satirist  and  the  moralist. 
The  work,  however,  became  colder  and  heavier  as  it 
went  on  ;  and  certainly  in  none  of  the  Essayists  that  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Spectator  do  we  find  the  same  freshness,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  exuberance. 

The  Rambler,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  had  in  view 
another  phasis  of  human  society.  The  ludicrous  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  middling  ranks  was  now  driven  off  the  tield 
—the  ladies  could  not  only  spell  and  read  romances, 
•but  even  there  were  scholars  among  Dr  Johnson’s  own 
•female  friends,  who  were  at  home  in  Greek.  An  audi¬ 
ence  of  a  very  wide  description  was  now  prepared  to 
listen  to  scholastic  essays,  which  enhanced  the  weight  of 
their  matter  by  a  diction  somewhat  approaching  to  pe¬ 
dantry.  Even  pleasantry  itself  assumed  a  stately  and 
reasoning  garb.  The  improvement  to  be  effected  upon 
the  reading  classes,  at  that  period,  was  to  accustom  then; 
to  a  more  pointed  concentration  of  thought,  and  terse¬ 
ness  of  expression  ;  and  the  genius  of  J«)hnson  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
This  work  too  was  completed,  and  it  was  now  requisite 
that  the  business  of  ethical  instruction  should  in  a  great 
degree  stand  still,  till  a  wider  circle  was  opened  for  its 
reception. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  work  of  intellectual  progress 
has  been  rapidly  advancing.  Wit  has  been  sharpened, 
imagination  tilled,  knowledge  accumulated,  to  a  far 
more  extensive  range  than  has  ever  hitherto  been  known 
in  the  world ;  and  the  circle  of  human  beings  whose 
minds  are  opening  to  the  necessities  of  every  social  and 
moral  improvement,  has  widened  to  an  extent  that  forms 
quite  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  species.  Here  then, 
8ir,  1  maintain  that  all  the  grand  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  come  before  us,  again  to  be  enforced  in  a  new 
and  much  more  animating  strain  than  ever — because 
the  audience  to  whom  such  admonitions  are  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  is  not  now  any  limited  portion  of  society,  such 
as  the  higher  orders,  or  those  immediately  below  them  ; 
but  it  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  whose  principles 
are  to  be  regulated  and  fixed,  whose  vices  and  follies  are 
to  be  pruned  away,  whose  humours  are  to  be  examined 
and  understood,  and  whose  feelings  are  to  be  sympathi¬ 
zed  with  and  soothed.  This  is  now  the  splendid  field 
open  to  the  didactic  writer — a  field  which  has  long  been 
growing  white  to  the  harvest ;  and  although  the  labour¬ 
ers  have  yet  scarcely  entered  upon  it,  1  apprehend  they 
are  standing  prepar^,  and  are  quite  as  numerous  as  is 


required,  if  they  were  only  aware  of  the  call  which  is 
made  to  them. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  noble  opportunity  is  afforded  you 
and  your  able  co-adjutors,  to  enter  upon  this  great  field 
—the  most  important  and  sublime  which  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  powers  of  literary  exertion.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  point  out  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
work  may  be  most  effectually  performed.  I  would  not 
wish  to  trammel  by  rules  any  of  the  walks  of  genius  ;  but 
I  could  wish,  that  whatever  they  are  writing,  whether 
prose,  poetry,  criticism,  or  original  observation,  the  li, 
terary  men  of  our  age  would  keep  a  steady  eye  to  the 
wide  audience  whom  they  are  addressing,  and  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  sacred  principle,  to  advance  nothing 
which  could  prove  an  offence  to  one  of  these  little 
ones but  would,  on  the  contrary,  use  and  seek  every 
opportunity  to  inculcate  a  pure  and  vigorous  morality  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  every  rank — using  the  word 
morality  in  its  largest  acceptation,  as  including  beha¬ 
viour  of  every  kind,  whether  flowing  from  religion,  hu¬ 
manity,  propriety,  or  genuine  politeness.  All  kind  of 
writing,  then,  might  bear  upon  this  grand  object ;  but 
besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  again  more  peculiar¬ 
ly  a  field  opened  for  the  moral  or  didactic  essay,  on  the  mo¬ 
del  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler,  only  varied  so  as  to 
meet  the  new  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  expanded  so  as 
to  take  in  the  much  wider  range  of  society  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  brought  to  operate.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
your  pages  afford  space  for  such  an  undertaking,  even  if 
it  were  to  be  attempted  weekly,  without  any  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  room  allotted  for  mere  literary  matter. 
As  to  the  requisite  writers,  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  be 
at  any  great  loss.  Those  whom  you  have  already  en¬ 
rolled  among  your  contributors,  can,  from  their  obser¬ 
vation,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues,  do  a  great  deal 
in  this  way — if  they  would  only  let  their  minds  dwell 
upon  it,  and  revolve  the  methods  of  making  the  most 
effectual  impression.  Can  such  writers  as  Professor 
Wilson,  from  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  thought  and 
expression;  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  from  his  shrewdobser- 
vations  on  men  and  manners,  in  the  scenes  either  of  pas¬ 
toral  or  of  city  life  ;  IMr  Tennant,  or  Professor  Gillespie, 
who  can  illustrate  their  vivid  perceptions  of  living  society 
by  examples  drawn  from  Oriental,  European,  or  ancient 
learning  ;  Mrs  Grant,  from  her  multitudinous  reminis¬ 
cences  can  persons  like  these  be  at  fault — if  they 
would  seek  to  come  forward  more  prominently  as  the  moral 
lights  of  their  age  ? — and  what  could  be  required  from 
them,  but  to  rein  in  somewhat  their  more  unbridled 
excursions  ? — but  to  stoop  to  truth,  and  moralize  their 

song  ?” 

The  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
simplicity,  would  inspire  men  of  much  inferior  talents 
to  the  eminent  persons  I  have  named,  to  contribute  to 
your  work  many  useful  and  pleasing  speculations,  that 
would  come  home  to  every  business  and  bosom ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  person  of 
genius  among  our  fellow-citizens,  however  pre-eminent, 
who  would  not  be  willing  to  become  a  labourer  in  the 
same  vineyard  of  humanity,  whenever  it  was  dearly 
seen  what  good  might  be  done,  and  with  how  littl.? 
exertion,  too,  upon  their  part.  Could  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
IMr  Jeffrey,  or  Dr  Chalmers,  employ  to  nobler  purpose, 
or  with  a  greater  certainty  of  grateful  acceptance  trom 
the  public,  any  little  fragments  of  their  time  and  their 
meditations,  than  in  pressing  upon  the  hearts  ol  the 
people  some  important  views  of  high  principle  or  ot 
daily  behaviour,  by  which  they  might  rise  in  the  scale 
of  moral  existence,  or  alleviate  the  vexations  of  life  ^ 

I  do  not  wish,  sir,  to  detain  you  or  your  readers  longer 
with  this  speculation,  which,  if  it  should  befancitul?  an 
bordering  upon  extravagance,  as  I  have  stated  it,  can 
yet,  I  am  satisfied,  be  filtered  into  much  sound  and  'a- 
luable  wisdom,  if  it  is  permitted  to  pass  through  minds 
better  trained  to  this  kind  of  reflection.  I  am  anxious  i 
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that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  plan,  you  should  profit 
from  it,  in  the  first  instance,  because  1  think  you  are 
really  desirous  to  do  all  the  public  good  in  your  power, 
in  the  literary  office  which  you  have  undertaken,  and 
you  have  given  many  proofs  that  you  have  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  duties,  and  can  both  execute  and 
discern.  I  will  own,  too,  that  I  have  a  desire  that  this 
undertaking  should  emanate  from  the  spot  where  your 
Journal  is  published.  Several  years  ago  I  proposed 
these  views  to  my  friend,  the  late  Mr  Constable,  when 
he  was  busily  occupied  in  projecting  his  Miscellany. 
With  that  sagacious  and  ardent  mind  which  had  so 
much  perception  of  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  and  so 
much  earnestness  that  it  should  be  led  right,  he  felt 
himself  greatly  inclined  to  attend  to  my  suggestions  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  setting  such  a  work  on  foot,  and 
providing  the  proper  writers,  besides  his  being  so  much 
occupied  in  the  arrangements  of  his  IMiscellany,  which 
has  now  proved  so  well  the  soundness  of  his  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  and  finally,  his  unexpected  misfortunes, — all  this 
prevented  him  from  giving  it  a  trial. 

“  Nor  time  nor  place  did  then  adhere— 

They  have  made  themselves;  and  that  their  fitness,  now,” 

has  not,  I  am  thankful,  unmade  ”  me — but  has  ra¬ 
ther  given  me  a  greater  impulse  to  seek  to  associate 
with  the  memory  of  that  liberal  publisher,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lightly  esteemed  in  the  literary  history  of 
Scotland— a  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  promises, 
in  my  conception  of  it,  to  be  so  honourable  to  our 
country,  and  so  replete  with  good  to  mankind. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Morehead. 

[**•  Our  learned  and  able  Correspondent  has,  in  the 
above  communication,  stated  opinions,  with  the  justice 
of  which  we  have  been  long  impressed ;  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  he  makes  has,  for  some  time  back,  been  a  favour¬ 
ite  scheme  with  ourselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
it  will  be  found,  ere  long,  to  assume  something  like  a 
palpable  shape  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Ed.] 


SOMETHING  CONCERNING  GRAVE-DIGGERS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Re^ 
hellionsy'*  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh^'* 

**  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the  mason,  the 
inipwnght,  or  the  carpenter  ?’* 

Shakspeare. 

Grave-diggers  are  a  peculiar  people — differing 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  character  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  \  et,  what  is  strange,  a  grave-digger  fit^  non 
nascitur — the  reverse  of  the  poet.  The  secret  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be,  that  it  requires  one  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
c  aracter,  and  consequently  figure,  to  become  a  grave- 
jgger.  One  may  be  destined,  though  not  born,  agrave- 
^gger.  He  may  have  in  him  from  conception  the 
germs  of  the  qualities  of  a  grave-digger ;  he  comes  into 
e  world  with  them  ;  he  bears  them  about  with  him 
unng  his  boyhood,  youth,  maturity,  and  middle-age ; 
ana  when  he  arrives  at  the  full  ripeness  of  grave-digger^ 
the  place  falls  vacant,  and  he  steps  into  the  dead 
an  8  shoes,  as  naturally  as  a  son  succeeds  a  father  in 
an  entailed  estate. 

that  a  grave-digger  is  a  mortal  like 

to  hoi  <■  “P**  impossible 

that  h^  .  an  antipathy  to  the  animal,  on  the  score 
hlo  h  j  handle  your  precious  person  with  his  igno- 

Onel  L*  passive  and  powerless, 

eer  a  grave-digger,  especially  the  grave-dig- 

I  1.11*  k”"*  *  1*”  parish, —supposing  you  to  be  a  settler, 
sort  of  executioner.  You  think  you  are  destined 


to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  cannot  resist  the  idea  of  hor¬ 
ror,  with  which  one  must  always  contemplate,  if  not 
death  iiself,  at  least  what  Bacon  calls  the  adjuncts  of 
death. 

A  grave-digger  is  not  more  widely  divided  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  character  than  in  interests.  Death 
is  death  to  you  ;  but  it  is  life  to  him.  You  are  happy 
in  recovering,  or  in  hearing  of  the  recovery  of  a  neigh* 
hour,  from  a  desperate  illness ;  but  such  news  is  like 
that  of  blasted  corn  and  rising  markets  to  him#  He 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  what  throws  all  the  rest  of 
the  town  into  anxiety  and  sorrow — the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  disease.  The  wind  of  March,  which  takes  away 
old  men’s  breaths,  brings  breath  and  health  to  him. 
Cold  is  as  warmth  to  him,  and  the  genial  heat  of  May  as 
the  destructive  chill  of  November.  As  some  English 
divine  has  emphatically  said  of  the  gamester,  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  decidedly  unnatural ;  for  he  cannot  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  it,  without  breaking  the  law  which  en¬ 
joins  good-will  to  men.  Like  Satan,  he  has  said,  Evil, 
be  thou  my  good  !” 

We  have  often  thought  that,  if  a  grave-digger  could 
be  expected  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  paper,  a  full 
and  free  confession,  after  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  of 
his  whole  thoughts  and  sentiments,  would  form  a  most 
curious  book.  Such  a  thing  would  be  a  sort  of  revela- 
lion.  It  would  inform  mankind  of  a  distinct  race — al¬ 
most  of  another  world.  Grave-diggers  are  the  pioneers, 
or  videttes  of  mankind,  on  their  march  to  the  grave. 
They  are  nearer  the  land  of  forgetfulness  than  we  are ; 
and  if  they  would  but  send  back  to  the  main  army  the 
intelligence  they  have  picked  up  on  their  advanced  posts, 
it  would  be  so  much  towards  a  disclosure  of  the  awful 
secret.  In  clearing  away  the  brushwood  of  the  grave, 
may  not  some  one  of  them  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
that  dark,  or  that  glorious  land,  towards  which  we  all 
hasten  ? 

Out  of  curiosity  respecting  so  sigular  a  people,  we 
have  collected  some  anecdotes  of  various  individuals  of 

the  species, _ which  may  perhaps  be  found  illustrative 

of  their  character  and  manners. 

John  Prentice,  the  grave-digger  of  Carnwath  in  La¬ 
narkshire,  had  a  pleasant  ^quivoque^  which  he  constant¬ 
ly  used  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  any  person.  Hech 
whow  !”  he  would  say  ;  is  '  dead  ?  I  wad  ra¬ 

ther  it  had  been  other  tu'a^ 

A  person  once  asked  John  Prentice  if  he  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  pray  for  his  daily  bread.  Dear 
sake,  sir,”  he  answered,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  tells  us 
that,  ye  ken.” — ‘‘  Ay,  but,”  said  the  querist,  ‘‘  do 
you  think  you  can  do  that,  consistent  with  the  command 
which  enjoins  us  to  wish  no  evil  to  our  neighbours  ?” 
— Dear  sake,  sirs,”  cried  John,  rather  puzzled  ;  “  ye 
ken  fouk  viaun  he  hurict  /”  This  was  quite  natural, 
and  very  conclusive. 

The  grave-digger  of  Sorn,  in  Ayrshire,  was  as  sel- 
fish  and  as  mean  a  wretch  as  ever  handled  mattock  or 
carried  mortcloth.  He  was  a  very  querulous  and  dis¬ 
contented  old  man,  with  a  voice  like  the  whistle  of  the 
wind  through  a  key-hole,  on  a  bleak  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  country.  An  acquaintance  from  a  neighbouring 
parish  accosted  him  one  day,  and  asked  how  the  world 
was  standing  with  him.  ‘‘  Oh,  very  puirly,  sir — very 
puirly,  indeed  !”  was  the  answer  ;  “  the  yard  has  dune 
naething  ava  for  us  this  simmer.  If  ye  like  to  believe 
me,  I  have  na  buriet  a  leevin’  soul  this  six  weeks  !” 

John  Somerville,  the  bellman  and  sexton  of  Manor 
in  Peebles-shire,  a  singularly  greedy  old  man,  used  to 
haunt  people  who  were  likely  soon  to  require  his  ser¬ 
vices,  like  a  shark  following  a  fever-ship  at  sea.  When¬ 
ever  he  heard  of  any  person  throughout  that  extensive 
parish,  having  been  seized  with  any  thing  like  mortal 
illness,  he  would  draw  towards  the  house,  inquire  with 
great  apparent  concern  for  the  sufferer,  and  repeat  his 
visits  every  day  till  the  event  of  either  death  or  reco. 
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very.  If  admitted  to  see  the  sick,  or  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  the  disorder,  no  physician  could  draw 
more  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  result  than  he. 
He  tracked  disease  in  all  its  steps  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  the  vulture  or  the  carrion-crow  follows  an 
army,  and  with  the  same  purpose.  A  death  was  a 
good  thing  to  him  both  in  prospectic  and  in  esse.  He 
lived  upon  it  before  as  well  as  after  its  occurrence. 
John,  it  must  be  understood,  was  very  fond  of  broth 
and  fat  flesh,  and  kept  a  register  in  his  mind  of  every 
person's  day  for  having  the  pot  on  in  the  parish. 
Now,  this  predilection  of  his  was  prodigiously  gratified 
by  these  visitations  to  the  houses  of  the  sick ;  for  the 
people  always  gave  him  a  share  of  the  food  which  they 
might  have  in  preparation,  as  a  sort  of  part-payment 
beforehand  for  his  services.  He  had  a  trick,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  these  professional  visits,  of  dropping  into  people’s 
houses  about  the  dinner-hour,  and  was  endowed,  with 
what  might  be  called,  a  natural  propensity  for  pot-luck¬ 
ing  ;  but,  though  the  hospitality  of  his  hosts  could  not 
have  permitted  him,  under  any  circumstances,  to  fare 
poorly,  it  was  quite  remarkable  that,  when  his  official 
services  were  likely  to  be  necessary,  he  was  always  better 
treated  than  at  other  times. 

On  a  family  having  removed  from  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Stobo  to  that  of  Manor,  John  was  rejoiced  to 
hear,  that  among  the  new  settlers  there  was  one  who, 
in  all  probability,  would  soon  require  his  assistance. 
One  customer  procured  in  this  unexpected  way  was,  to 
John,  as  good  as  other  ninety-nine,  who  could  not  have 
gone  past  him.  Yet  the  joy  of  his  mind  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unalloyed.  Busy  fancy  suggested  to  him  the 
possibility  of  the  family  retaining  an  affection  for  the 
burying-ground  of  their  former  parish,  which  might, 
perhaps,  prove  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  his  vic¬ 
tim  after  all.  To  settle  the  important  point,  he  one 
day  made  bold  to  step  up  to  Caverhill,  where  the  family 

in  question  resided.  He  asked  for  Mrs  S - ,  of  whom 

he  had  some  previous  acquaintance,  and  was  shown  in¬ 
to  a  room.  Mrs  S.  was  too  unwell  to  see  him,  but 
Miss  S.,  her  daughter,  came  in  her  place.  John  intro¬ 
duced  himself  with  a  thousand  bows  and  scrapes,  and 
began  a  long  string  of  well-learned  condolences  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr  Walter’s  illness.  How  did  she 
think  he  was  ?” — “  Was  there  any  chance  of  his  tt  iw- 
wi»’  through  V'* — “  What  hopes  did  the  doctor  gie 
them  ?”  &C.  &c.  After  half-an-hour  of  tiresome  com¬ 
mon-place,  and  when  the  young  man’s  illness  had  been 
amply  discussed,  and  considerable  hopes  of  his  recovery 
expressed  by  his  sister,  John  terminated  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  decisive  question — ‘‘  But,  dear  me.  Miss 
S.,  where  do  ye  bury  ?  Have  ye  ground  in  Stobo, 
or  do  ye  intend  to  take  up  wi’  31anor  ?”  Miss  S.  was 
confounded  at  the  atrocious  impudence  of  the  wretch, 
and  permitted  him  to  depart  without  gratifying  his  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  grave-diggers  of  Edinburgh  have  been  a  race  ever 
remarkable  for  their  drunkenness,  in  addition  to  the 
other  vices  common  to  their  tribe.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  an  obscure  public-house  at  the  head  of 
the  Cowgate,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  used  to 
meet  every  morning  to  enjoy  themselves.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  most  unhallowed 
toasts— such  as  “  A  hard  frost,” — A  wet  spring,” — 

The  east  wind,”— ‘‘  A  green  Yule,”  &c.,  and  con¬ 
verse  upon  the  prospects  of  good  employment  held  forth 
by  the  weather. — On  it  being  debated  one  morning 
whether  they  might  sit  a  little  longer,  and  have  some 
more  liquor,  one  of  the  corps  is  said  to  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  for  a  reason,  which  he  expressed  in  the 
following  words ; — Hang  it,”  said  he,  let  us  hae 
the  other  pot.  The  sky  has  been  looking  gay  dour  for 
this  half-hour  past !  we’ll  hae  plenty  o’  caulds  and  sair 
throats  the  morn.” 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  fraternity  was  Gcordie 


Oirdwood,  the  ancient  grave-digger  of  the  Grey  Friars’ 
churchyard.  He  was  an  uncommonly  drunken-looking, 
withered,  little  old  man,  with  sore  eyes.  It  was  said  of 
him,  by  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  had 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties,  turned  over  the 
churchyard  seven  times.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  Like  Blair’s  sexton,  he  had  a 
great  turn  for  wit ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  conversation 
smelt  wofully  of  the  shop^  and  that  smell  was  not 
the  most  pleasing  possible.  A  friend  one  day  made  up 
to  him,  as  he  was  digging  a  grave,  and  found  him  con¬ 
templating  a  skull,  which  he  had  just  unearthed,  and 
was  holding  in  his  hand.  Knowing  that  Geordie  was 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the  dead  as 
the  living  population  of  the  parish  of  Grey  Friars,  the 
intruder  asked  him,  who  that  had  been.” — ‘  ‘  Ah  1  man,” 
quoth  Geordie ;  this  was  the  great  preacher.  Dr  — 
ane  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Faith,  he  was  a 
rum  minister.  He  could  drink  glass  for  glass  wi’  a 
large  dinner-party,  till  they  were  a’  aneath  the  table  but 
himsell ;  and  he  would  then  go  into  another  room,  call 
for  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  say  prayers  to  them 
as  weel  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  a  drap.  Ah,  he’s  been 
lang  dead  and  gane  noo  !  Od,  I  believe,  I’ve  haen  him 
sax  times  in  my  hands  since  I  pat  him  first  aneath 
the  yirth  !  Deil  care  how  mony  mae  times  I  may  hae 
him  to  turn  ower  yet  !” 

So  much  for  the  ancient  fraternity  of  grave-diggers— 
men  whom  we  all  need,  but  whom  no  one  loves. 


SCOTCH  LEGAL  MATTERS. 

Ix  England,  the  old  maxim  has  been  established  for 
centuries,  nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari but  in 
Scotland,  by  way  of  variety,  w  e  suppose,  the  contrary 
proposition  is  in  full  force.  In  England  they  have  got 
an  agglomeration  of  technicalities,  whose  antique  absurd¬ 
ity  cannot  fail  to  excite  veneration ;  while  our  Scottish 
Astraea  has  become  a  very  she-Proteus,  and  assumes 
every  possible  shape  under  heaven  at  the  touch  of  an 
act  of  sederunt.  We  understand  that  active  prepara¬ 
tions  are  making  even  now,  in  influential  quarters,  fora 
new  statute,  wherein  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
for  regulating  the  forms  of  process,  are  to  be  still  far¬ 
ther  amplified. 

But  with  all  this  chopping  and  changing,  we  are  far 
from  displeased  ;  nay,  we  feel  very  grateful  to  those 
who  have  brought  about,  and  are  still  bringing  about, 
the  gradual  alteration.  The  labours  of  our  judges  in 
matters  like  these  are  quiet  and  unpretending  ;  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  robing-room,  and 
never  go  forth  to  the  world,  heralded  by  editorial  puff¬ 
ery.  We  believe  the  profession  would  have  stared,  if 
the  recent  consolidated  act  of  sederunt  had  been  usher¬ 
ed  in  by  a  modest  preface  from  our  venerable  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident,  or  an  article  in  the  Scotsman,  written  sub  rosa 
by  my  Lord  Corehouse.  This  would,  indeed,  have  been 
harlequin’s  hat  on  the  head  of  Augustus.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  labours  of  the 
judges  on  this  occasion  have  been  great  and  incessant; 
and  none  but  those  shallow  and  ignorant  persons,  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  legislating  on  such 
a  subject,  can  fail  to  pay  due  regard  to  those  dignified 
and  most  salutary  exertions.  The  people  of  Scotland 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  judges,  for  casting  pre¬ 
judice  behind  their  backs,  and  studying,  with  patriotic 
zeal,  whatever  may  tend  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  conduce,  by  so  doing,  to  the  public  pro¬ 
sperity  and  happiness. 

By  the  sonsolidating  act  of  sederunt,  which  came  in¬ 
to  force  on  the  12th  of  November  last,  a  great  boon  has 
been  conferred  on  the  profession.  So  many  acts  of  se¬ 
derunt  had  been  previously  passed, — some  of  them  right 
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in  the  teeth  of  others, — that  the  conduct  of  a  law-suit 
vjras  become  more  perilous  than  a  dance  blindfold  among 
red-hot  ploughshares.  This  is  now  remedied ;  though 
many  imperfections  still  remain,  which  it  were  little  in¬ 
teresting  here  to  detail.  One  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  mode  of  bringing  it  out, — it  was  scandalously  dear. 
Things  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  mo¬ 
nopolies,  or  sources  of  private  profit,  beyond  what  is  re- 
nuisite  for  the  publication.  From  the  number  of  acts  of 
sederunt  recently  passed,  a  serious  tax  has  been  imposed 
on  the  pockets,  as  well  as  the  time,  of  the  profession. 
^Ve  would  pledge  ourselves  to  produce  half  a  dozen 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  whose  fees  have  not  paid 
their  expenses  in  this  single  department.  In  the  case 
of  the  consolidated  act,  the  high  price  was  partly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  index  as  long  as  the  act  itself.  This  should 
have  been  published  separately,  or  rather  not  at  all ;  for 
it  is,  on  a  moderate  computation,  six  times  too  long.  A 
much  better  (as  well  as  cheaper)  mode  of  presenting  the 
whole  regulations  now  in  force,  is  that  adopted  in  i\Ir 
Burness’s  publication,  where  the  clauses  of  the  A.  S., 
and  those  of  the  Judicature  statute,  relative  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  are  systematically  arranged  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  vidimus  of  the  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  this  work  notes  of  decisions  and  forms  of 
interlocutors  are  introduced  ;  and,  with  an  index  of  ra¬ 
tional  dimensions,  it  affords  a  material  facility  to  the 
practitioner. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  there  has  recently 
been  formed  in  this  city  a  society  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  and  suggesting  improvements  in  the 
forms  of  judicial  procedure,  and  of  legal  execution.  We 
understand  that  it  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  young 
and  zealous  men  of  business,  who  carefully  collect  and 
record  their  observations  on  the  objects  in  view  ;  and 
that  their  proceedings  have  already  attracted  attention 
in  the  most  influential  quarters. 

Why  did  the  new  Glasgow  circuit  commence  on  Mon¬ 
day,  when  the  Court  of  Session  only  rose  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  before  ?  Were  the  counsel  expected  to  post  off  to 
Glasgow  on  the  Saturday,  and  spend  the  Sunday  in  stu¬ 
dying  their  cases  and  precognoscing  witnesses  ?  or  were 
they  to  comprehend  and  manage  their  ]\Ion day  cases  by 
intuition  ?  It  might  be  a  very  proper  thing  for  all  par¬ 
ties  to  be  back  in  time  to  spend  Christmas-day  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  there  were  other  obvious  considerations, 
equally  important,  that  deserved  some  attention. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  SCOTS  SANG. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  HAE  lost  my  love,  an*  I  dinna  ken  how, 

I  hae  lost  my  love,  an’  I  carena ; 

For  laith  will  \  be  just  to  lie  do4vn  an’  dee. 

And  to  sit  down  an’  greet  wad  be  luiirnly  ; 

But  a  screed  o’  ill-nature  I  canna  weel  help, 

At  having  been  giiidit  unfairly  ; 

An  weel  wad  I  like  to  gie  women  a  skelp, 

An  yerk  their  sweet  haffets  fu’  yarely. 

0 !  plague  on  the  limmers,  sae  sly  an’  demure. 

As  pawkie  as  deils  wi’  their  smiling  ; 

As  fickle  as  winter,  in  sunshine  and  shower, 

The  hearts  of  a’  mankind  beguiling  ; 

8  sour  as  December,  as  soothing  as  ^lay, 
their  ain  ends  never  doubt  them  ; 

^ir  ill  faults  I  coudna  tell  ower  in  a  day, 
ut  their  beauty’s  the  warst  thing  about  them  ! 


Ay,  that’s  what  sets  up  the  hale  warld-  in  a  lowe ; 

Makes  kingdoms  to  rise  an’  expire ; 

Man’s  might  is  nae  mair  than  a  flaughten  o’  towc, 
Opposed  to  a  bleeze  o’  reid  fire ! 

*Twas  woman  at  first  made  creation  to  bend, 

And  of  nature’s  prime  lord  made  the  pillow  ! 

An’  ’tis  her  that  wiU  bring  this  ill  warld  to  an  endi- 
All’  that  will  be  seen  an’  heard  tell  o*  I 


STANZAS. 

(  Written  at  midnight^  315^  December  1928. ) 

By  Alexander  Balfour,  Esq.  Author  of  Contemplation  f 
‘‘  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbers  Parish  Register f  ^c. 

Hark  !  Time  has  struck  the  midnight  bell, 
Another  year  has  passed  away  ; 

H  is  requiem  sung — ^his  pai*ting  knell— 

And,  hark  !  again ! — that  wild  hurrah  ! 

Is  it  because  the  Sire’s  deposed 

That  thus  they  hail  the  new-born  Son  ? 

Or,  that  life’s  lease  is  nearer  closed, 

'  Their  ebbing  sands  still  nearer  run  ? 

Just  now  they  wildly  lift  their  voice, 

In  welcome  to  a  puny  child ; 

As  gladly  will  that  crowd  rejoice. 

Some  twelve  months  hence,  when  he’s  exiled. 

And  some  will  laud,  and  some  revile, 

The  name  of  the  departed  year ; 

Some  o’er  his  grave  exulting  smile. 

And  on  his  turf  some  drop  a  tear. 

For  some  wiU  sigh,  of  friends  bereaved. 

Those  long  possessed  and  dearly  loved  ; 

While  others  moui*n  o’er  hopes  deceived  ; 

And  some  rejoice,  their  fears  removed. 

And  some,  with  retrospective  eye,  ’ 

Behind  a  lingering  look  will  cast ; 

Will  fondly  gaze  on  scenes  gone  by. 

And  vainly  sigh  for  pleasui’es  past. 

Others  will  calmly  look  before. 

Long  tossed  on  life’s  tempestuous  wave ; 

By  Faith  and  Hope  will  view  the  shore. 

The  haven  of  rest,  beyond  the  grave. 

And  some  will  glide  along  the  stream. 

Insensible  to  joy  or  c.are  ; 

To  eat  and  drink,  and  dose  and  dream, 

The  highest  bliss  their  souls  can  share. 

Untiring,  many  will  pursue 

The  jdeasures  weidtb  and  power  impart ; 

By  day  and  night  their  toils  renew. 

And  clasp  them  closer  to  the  heart. 

Alas !  it  is  a  bootless  chase. 

And  vainly  we  with  Time  contend  ; 

We  shall  be  distanced  in  the  race. 

And  breatliless  to  the  grave  descend. 

The  band  that  pens  this  simple  rhyme 
Alre.ady  wants  its  wonted  skill; 

Enfeebled  now  by  Age  and  Time, 

Shall  soon  in  death  lie  cold  and  still. 
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Reader,  does  youth  light  up  thine  eye  ? 

YOUNG  RANDAL. 

It  sparkled  once  as  bright  in  mine ; 

And  though  the  days  are  long  gone  by, 

A  BALLAD. 

My  heart  was  once  as  light  as  thine. 

By  Robert  Chambers^ 

1 

Perhaps  the  cup  of  love  and  joy. 

Thy  raptured  heart  delights  to  sip ; 

But  fate  may  soon  that  bliss  destroy, 
Untimely  snatch  it  from  thy  lip. 

Art  thou  the  child  of  many  woes, 

Long  wandering  in  life’s  dreary  gloom  ? 

The  hour  is  near  that  brings  repose, 

The  dreamless  slumber  of  the  tomb. 

If  young,  the  lengthened  train  of  years, 
The  boundless  landscape,  spread  before, 

An  endless  vista  now  appears— 

A  halcyon  sea,  without  a  shore. 

If  old,  perhaps  you  look  behind. 

And,  pensive,  muse  on  what  has  been  ; 

Though  not  without  surprise,  to  find 
How  Time  has  changed  the  fair^^  scene. 

The  prospect,  once  so  fair  and  vast. 

Now  dwindled  to  a  point  will  seem ; 

And  you,  like  me,  will  feel  at  last. 

That  life  is  but  a  morning  dream. 


ADELINE. 

From  the  German  of  Blirger, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Sir,— I  have  found,  among  some  old  scraps  of  translation,  the 
following  little  Poem  from  Blirger,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  your  readers,  particularly  as  that  Poet  has  so  lately 
been  introduced  to  their  notice  by  the  accomplished  author  of 
*•  Anstcr  Fair.” 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robt.  Mokebead. 

Walks  she  along  the  aisle,  high  organs  pealing. 

To  where  around  the  altar  crowils  are  kneeling. 

Holy  and  heavenly  wishes  in  her  eye  ? 

Ah  !  then,  methinks,  I  see  the  bride  of  Heaven  ! 
Expires  each  low  desire  of  eiirthly  leaven. 

And  Love  steps  back,  as  she  is  passing  by. 

But  see  I  her,  as  every  day  I  see  her. 

Frolic  and  free, — yet  not  than  Virtue  freer,— 

III  what  a  girlish  glee  her  spirit  shines ! 

While  charming  mirth  her  serious  mood  displaces. 
And  all  are  emulous  of  her  good  graces. 

Love  ventures  forth  again, — nor  hopeless  pines. 

Awe-struck  respect  bends  to  her  angel  glances; 

But  when,  her  glory  veiling,  she  advances 
In  maiden  wreath  of  myrtle, — Love  is  hers  ! 

O  !  still  to  others  may  she  seem  descending 
From  the  bright  spheres,— my  love,  less  high  pre¬ 
tending, 

Her  look  of  kindness,  all  my  own,  prefers ! 


Young  Randal  was  a  bonnie  lad,  when  he  gaed  awa. 
Young  Randal  was  a  bonnie  lad,  when  he  gaed  awa;  i 
*Twas  in  the  sixteen  hunder  year  o*  grace  and  thretty  1 
twa,  I 

That  Randal,  the  laird’s  youngest  son,  gaed  awa. 

It  was  a’  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  High  Germanic, 

To  fecht  the  foreign  loons  in  the  High  Germanic, 

That  he  left  his  father’s  tower  o’  sweet  Willanslee, 

And  mony  wae  friends  i*  the  North  Countrie. 

He  left  his  mother  in  her  bower,  his  father  in  the  ha,* 

His  brot;  jr  at  the  outer  yett,  but  and  his  sisters  twa, 

And  his  bonnie  cousin  Jean,  that  look’d  owre  the  castle 
wa’. 

And,  mair  than  a*  the  lave,  loot  the  tears  doun  fa*. 

“  Oh,  whan  will  ye  be  back  ?’*  sae  kindly  did  she  spier, 

‘‘  Oh,  whan  will  ye  be  back,  my  hinnie  and  my  dear  ?” 

“  Whenever  I  can  win  eneuch  o’  Spanish  gear. 

To  dress  ye  out  in  peai'lins  and  silks,  my  dear,” 

Oh,  Randal’s  hair  was  black,  when  he  gaed  awa, 

Oh,  Randal’s  cheeks  were  red,  when  he  gaed  awa, 

And  in  his  bonnie  ee,  oh  !  a  spark  glintit  high. 

Like  the  merrie,  merrie  lark,  in  the  moniing  sky. 

Oh !  Randal  was  an  altert  man  when  he  came  hame, 

A  sair  altert  man  was  he,  when  he  came  hame ; 

Wi’  a  ribbon  at  his  breast,  and  a  sir  at  his  name. 

And  wi’  grey,  grey  cheeks,  did  Randal  come  hame. 

He  lichtit  at  the  outer  yett,  and  rispit  wi’  the  ring,  I 
And  down  came  a  ladie  to  see  him  come  in,  j 

And  after  the  ladie  came  bairns  feifteen,—  j 

“  Can  this  muckle  wife  be  my  true-love,  Jean  ?**  | 

“  Whatna  stoure  c^rl  is  this,”  quo’  the  dame ;  | 

“  Sae  gruff  and  siie  grand,  sae  feckless  and  sae  lame  ?”  ( 

“  Oh,  tell  me,  fair  madam,  were  ye  bonnie  Jeanie  Gra-  j 
hame  ?”  , 

“In  troth,”  quo’  the  ladie,  “ ye  have  guessed  the verj’  [ 
name.” 

He  turned  him  about,  wi’  a  waeful  ee,  S 

And  a  heart  as  sair  as  sair  could  be  ; 

He  lap  on  his  horse,  and  awa  did  wildly  flee. 

And  never  mair  came  back  to  sweet  Willanslee. 

Oh,  dule  on  the  puirtith  o’  this  countrie, 

And  dule  on  the  wai’s  o’  the  High  Germanie, 

And  dule  on  the  love  that  forgetfu’  can  be,— 

For  they’ve  wrecked  the  bravest  heart  in  this  hale  coun- 
trie !  i 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES.  j  | 


M.ADAME  Catalan!. — This  lady  has  given  two  concerts  here#  [ 
both  of  which  have  attracted  crowded  and  fashionable  audiences.  | 
We  presume  Madame  Catalani  will  be  induced  to  prolong  ^ 

stay.  Her  voice  is  not  what  it  once  was,  but  it  is  still  probably  ,  j 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  to  be  heard  in  Great  ,  g 
Britain.  Madame  Stockhausen,  who  accompanies  Catalani,  b**  ^ 

a  voice  clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  and  sings  her  own  natioual  fflC* 
lodics  in  particular,  very  chastly  and  beautifully.  J 

-  -  -  ^  _ 

I. 
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